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Uncre Sam. “The question is now settled, and I am not liable for Indirect Damages in future.”—[Sre Fisu’s Dispatcu to Davis, Pace 586. ] 
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Charles Reade. 
Wilkie Collins. 


In the August Number of HARPER’S MAG \ZINE 
will be commenced a NEW NOVEL CHRLES 
READE, entitled «A SIMPLETON: A STO1Y OF 
THE Day.” 

A new novel by WILKIE COLLINS will | ‘/so be 
commenced in the October Number of the )1aGa- 
ZINE. 

Tae New Subscribers will be supplie with 
JiARPER’S MAGAZINE from the commen:ement 
of CHARLES READE’S story, in the August Num- 
ber, 1872, to the close of the Volume endin.* with 
November, 1873—making SIXTEEN NUME ERS— 
FOR Four DOLLARS. 


‘€ Wirtu the next Number of 
PER’Ss WEEKLY our readers will receive 
the Fifth Part of LI 


DORE’S LONDON. | 


This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in Engla/id, is 
sent out gratuitously in Monthly ‘‘ight- 
page Supplements to the subscrib :rs to 
HARPER S WEEKLY. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY /:ND 
CANDIDATE. 


HE comedy of the campaign is nov.’ com- 
plete. Horace GREELFY is the rogular 
Democratic candidate for President. The 
party which he has himself said would be 
far stronger if there were not a new jpaper 
or common school iv the country; to which 
he declares that every body who “ ¢ 1008es 
to live by pugilism, or gambling, or :,arlot- 
ry, With nearly every keeper of a tij.pling- 
house,” belongs; of which he said last year 
that its brain and soul were what he:called 
‘“‘the rebel element at the Sonth;” that it 
would come into power with the hae and 
mortification of ten bitter years to gu:ide its 
steps, and whose success would be a d tgrace 
and humiliation and chastisement w! ich he 
hoped our national sins had not dese 'ved— 
has nominated him for President, ;nd he 
will probably h: “e accepted the nom ‘nation 
by the time thi. paper is published. He 
will undoubtedly accept, although -ae has 
said within the year, in reply to a Der:iocrat- 
ic proposition of the nomination, “Im not 
_ the man you need...... I have no dout that 
I might be nominated and elected Ly your 
help; but it would place us all in fa,se and 
tangl:d positions.” 

W> say the comedy is complete. 3ut we 
do not say that it may not turn into a trag- 
edy. We believe that Mr. GREELI‘Y told 
the trnth when he described the Den ocratic 
party as naturally attracting the mc 3t dan- 
gerous elements of the population. . There 
are good men, of course, who are Der pcrats ; 
but a party is to be judged, upon the whole, 
by its principles, its conduct, its .yeneral 
composition; and that the Democra ic par- 
ty, such as this country by fearful experi- 
ence knows it to be, should elect « Presi- 
dent and return to power, is a disaste" which 
no good citizen can like to conte nplate. 
Kut, for ourselves, we have never unc“rrated 
nor ridiculed the power or the craft of that 
party. Those whose political interst and 
activity cover a period of more than ,a dozen 
years are not likely to belittle its f2nacity 
or its resources. It was the power behind 
slavery; it was the power behind revellion ; 
and us slavery has been abolished and re- 
bellion crushed, it remains to destroy the 
political organization that made bGth pos- 
sible. i 
We know very well the arguments which 
are urged by the Republicans who ‘ropose 
to help.this party into power. Théy begin 
by denying that it is the Democrat‘c party 
which they aid, and they declare that the 
Democrats have joined the Liberal Repub- 
licans for purposes of reform. Suc); an as- 
sertion only deepens the comedy. [he Re- 
publican reformers at Cincinnati w::re baf- 
tied, and the Cincinnati nomination; do not 
represent them or their purposes. We do 
not mean the strict free-traders only but we 
mean such reformers as Mr. Bow \Es, Mr. 
IloRACE WHITE, and Mr. MuRaT HALSTEAD- 
Tliey may have acquiesced in the re ult, but 
they do not pretend that it repres ints the 
movement. These nominations, t \erefore, 
are those of certain discontented. Repub- 
licans who, notoriously, are no mo; e desir- 
ous of reform than the Democrats Some 
reformers there are among them; ut it is 
ridiculous to insist, to persons who k now the 
facts and the managers of the Ci icinnati 
result, upon calling it in any since ‘e sense 


a movement for reform. Even Mr. Scnurz 
does not claim it. He says that the success 
of those nominations will, perhaps, open the 
way toreform. He claims nothing more. 

But suppose it had been otherwise. Sup- 
pose that the Cincinnati candidates repre- 
sented a real reform, is any of their support- 
ers so foolish as to imagine for a moment 
that it is the desire of reform which has Jed 
the Democratic Convention to accept them ? 
It is a point easily tested. For if the Cin- 
cinnati movement had resulted in the prom- 
ise of genuine reform, and had divided the 
Republican party so equally between Gen- 
eral GRANT and Mr. GREELEY that a 
“straight” Democratic candidate would 
have been sure of election, would the Dem- 
ocrats, who are now said to be so zealous 
for reform, have nominated Mr. GREELEY f 
Yet why not, if they are more anxious for 
reform than for power? And if they had 
nominated a straight Democrat, would the 
Liberal Republicans who now propose to 
vote with them for reform have thought re- 
form to be equally secure whether the Dem- 
ocrat or Mr. GREELEY were elected ? 

Why should any body deliberately de- 
ceive himself? The Democrats favor re- 
form now as they did in 1868 and 1864 and 
1860, no more and no less. Look at the 
Baltimore Convention. Consider its lead- 
ers. Think of the delegates from New 
York, from Governor HOFFMAN down. We 
all know them. They are perfectly familiar 
in our politics. Governor HOFFMAN was 
the henchman of TWEED, and signed the 
Erie bill. The very scum of Tammany re- 
joices most in GREELEY’s nomination. Are 
these reformers? Is JoHN T. HOFFMAN a 
reformer? Is KINSELLA a reformer? Is 
ROBERT CHRISTIE a reformer? Are they 
men who are anxious for a system of the 
civil service which shall give offices to the 
best qualified, and ot to influence and polit- 
ical consideration? Are they more anxious 
than the friends of General GRANT to re- 
spect the Constitution, to preserve the na- 
tional faith, or to defend the equality of all 
citizens, white or black, at the North or the 
South? Nobody can ask the question with- 
out loud laughter. 

The whole contest resolves itself into one 
simple inquiry: Did the action of the Bal- 
timore Convention represent the real desire 
and chance for reform in this country, or the 
determination of the Democratic party to 
recover power if it can? In the present 
situation Mr. GREELEY, although the most 
comical, is the most insignificant element. 
He most symbolically holds his tongue. 
Neither his words, his wishes, nor his opin- 
ions really affect the position now, nor will 
they hereafter. The contest is the final 
struggle of the old forces. Shall the organ- 
ization under which the crimes against lib- 
erty, civilization, and human nature itself 
have been committed in this country be de- 
stroyed, or shall it survive? Whether that 
organization be represented by HoRaTIO 
SEYMOUR, or WADE HAMPTON, or HORACE 
GREELEY is of no importance whatever. 
In 1856 and ’60 it appealed for support 
upon “national” grounds, and JEFF Davis 
spoke in Portland deprecating “ sectional- 
ism.” In ’64 it asked support as the 
friend of “peace.” In ’68 it sighed for 
“fraternity and conciliation.” And now, 
in ‘72, it presents itself, Tammany in 
front, as the apostle of reform and purity. 
We do not believe that the change of mask 
will avail more in this election than in the 
last three. Honest and loyal citizens every 
where will heartily agree that if there have 
been things which they condemn in the 
present Administration, they see how they 
can be corrected; but that they see no rem- 
edy for the consequences of a return to 
power of those whom their candidate him- 
self describes as comprising the most dan- 
gerous classes of the population. 


THE “ONE TERM” AS A REFORM 
OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Mr. SUMNER seems to us to exaggerate the 
importance of a single Presidential terin as 
the only real civil service reform. The argu- 
ment is that the President, having the power 
of appointment, and the inferior offices be- 
ing now so numerous, has a body of personal 
retainers whose interest is the same as his 
own; a body which will pack caucuses and 
conventions, and secure his renomination, 
and he will make the appointments with 
reference to that result. This has certainly 
been made a capital cry in the present cam- 
paign. The President undoubtedly has a 
large power of appointment, and it is clearly 
not unnatural that offiee-holders should favor 
the continuance of an Administration under 
which they have been appointed. But if 
the evil of the civil service founded upon 
patronage’ be, in general terms, that influ- 
ence, or, in other words, personal interest, 
and not fitness, controls appointments, how 
is it to be remedied by limiting the Presi- 
dent to one term, if you still leave him all 
the patronage ? 
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It certainly makes no difference, so far as 
the essential evil is concerned, whether the 
President uses the patronage for himself or 
for another. The system remains, and not a 
single mischief is removed. General Jack- 
SON began the spoils system to secure the 
dominance of his party ; and statesmen like 
General BUTLER and Senators CARPENTER, 
CAMERON, and CHANDLER think that he did 
wisely. But General JACKSON used his pat- 
ronage to help the nomination of Mr. VAN 
BUREN as much as to secure his own renom- 
ination. And it is unquestionable that a 
President who would abuse the power of 
appointment at all, would abuse it for the 
nomination of a friend, a favorite, perhaps 
& partner, as well as for himself. He would 
do the same thing also for a party. A man 
of distinction enough in his party to be nom- 
inated for the Presidency, if he were limited 
to a single term, would still be a very dis- 
tinguished party leader. He would natural- 
ly desire the continued ascendency of his 
party, for sclfish reasons if not for principle, 
and he would bend the whole power of the 
patronage to secure the success of the party, 
as GRANT is now charged with doing to se- 
cure his own re-election. 

Reform of the civil service by a single 
Presidential term is wholly illusory, unless 
you reform human nature and party feeling 
at the same time. A single term would take 
from the President, indeed, the disposition 
to appoint with reference to his own renom- 
ination ; but that is only one of the purposes 
of a President. It would leave both the 
disposition and the power to appoint with 
reference to all his other designs and prefer- 
ences, and the offices would still be filled 
from political and personal considerations, 
and not from those of character and fitness. 

But it is very incorrect to suppose that all 
the offices are really filled by the President, 
and that all the office-holders are, in the cur- 
rent phrase, his personal henchmen. The 
great multitude of office-holders in the coun- 
try hold by the favor of the Senators and 
Representatives, not of the President. In- 
deed, one of the enormities of the present 
system, to which Mr. SUMNER is equally a 
party with his colleagues, is that the Senate 
confirms the local nominations of the Pres- 
ident only with the consent of the Senators 
from the State in which the appointment is 
to be made. The Senators have practically 
usurped a constitutional power of the Presi- 
dent. They have put themselves into a po- 
sition to make terms with him. So the 
small post-offices, which comprise half of all 
the “offices” in the country, are not filled 
by the President at all, but by the Post- 
master-General, and upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Representative from the district 
in which the office is situated. The ap- 
pointment is vested in the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral by law, and although the President 
might remove him if he did not use the pow- 
er under his dictation, he would remove him 
for the exercise of a constitutional discre- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the President 
usually knows nothing whatever of such 
appointments. 

The limitation of the Presidency to one 
term would no more produce a reform of the 
civil service than it would make a dishonest 
man honest. If the admitted evils of the 
service spring from what is called patronage, 
or appointment upon considerations foreign 
to the efficiency of the service itself, the 
remé@iy is in laws, rigorously enforced, which 
will provide methods of ascertaining quali- 
fication, and methods kept as independent 
as possible of politicians. 


MR. DOOLITTLE AND HIS SPEECH. 


Mr. JAMES R. DOOLITTLE was chairman 
of the Democratic Convention at Baltimore. 
He was also chairman of the ANDREW JOHN- 
sON Philadelphia Convention of 1866. The 
tone of his speech upon both occasions was 
the same. Each, in his opinion, was an as- 
sembly of the fairest promise. Each showed 
that the people were resolved upon frater- 
nity and forgetfulness. Could the whole 
country only have been present at each, he 
thought there would remain no further work 
to do at the polls. Both speeches were 
greeted with the loudest cheering, and the 
eloquent chairman took his seat amidst the 
most irrepressible enthusiasm. But what 
an absurd and shadowy assembly that John- 
sonian Convention seems to-day! What an 
imposture it was! What a wretched confi- 
dence game! 

It is plain enough now that if it had been 
successful, the misfortune to the country 
would have been inconceivable. The real 
origin of that assembly was the desire of 
ANDREW JOHNSON to be re-elected Presi- 
dent. He thought that both the“old par- 
ties could be fused into a great national 
party, of which he would be the Magnus 
Apollo. So the explanation of the action 
of the Baltimore Convention is the intense 
desire of the Democratic party to return to 
power. The shibboleth of both Conven- 
tious was the same. It was “clasping hands 
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over the bloody chasm.” Massachusetts and 
Virginia came marching in, arm in arm, at 
the head of a procession of delegates. There 
was profuse weeping. One would have 
thought the deepest and most ancient dif- 
ferences of conviction and principle and 
tradition were all to be suddenly drowned 
in a gush of tears, like kittens of an hour in 
a puddle. The fact is that the whole affair 
was a contrivance of the merest selfishness, 
and fortunately the maudlin aspect did not 
save it. Fortunately indeed, for the Joun- 
SON Philadef[phia Convention, with Chair- 
man DOOLITTLE leading off in the rhetoric, 
meant the dissolution of the Republican 
party, black codes for the freedmen, and the 
restoration of the old national rule of JEF- 
FERSON DavVIs and Co. in alliance with Tam- 
many. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE’s Baltimore speech is to be 
printed, we are told, as a GREELEY cam- 
paign document. Let us try a few of its 
sentences. He begins by saying that the 
result of the Missouri movement two years 
ago is the vindication of the Liberal Repub- 
lican movement. In Missouri the result was 
the election of the last Democratic candidate 
for Vice-President, and the author of the 
BRODHEAD letter, to the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States; and that undoubtedly typifies 
the kind of result that would follow Demo- 
cratic success now. Mr. DOOLITTLE proceeds 
to ask what the present Democratic nomina- 
tion of Mr.GREELEY means. He answers by 
saying that “it means no abandonment of 
what is jast, of what is true, of what is good 
in human government.” But the Democrat- 
ic party, precisely as it is now organized, was 
the bulwark of hnman slavery in America, 
the essence of injustice, of falsity, of wicked- 
ness in government. Mr. DOOLITTLE’s words 
are mockery—they are a taunt addressed 
to such a party. ‘It means no union,” he 
adds, “ for the spoils of office.” How vocif- 
erously the Democrats must have cheered — 
they who despise “drippings” and “ plun- 
der!” 

“It means,” he continues, “a union of 
men who......for the future [mean] to do 
their duty to their country, their God, and 
their fellow-men.” It is high time, Mr. 
Chairman Doo.itTT_r, for they never did it 
in thespast. They disgraced their country, 
they forgot their God, and they bonght and 
sold their fellow-men. But what, then, says 
Mr. DooLitTLe? “ The issue of to-day is not 
cceedl the question of slavery in the Territo- 
ries.” Certainly not ; but it is whether those 
who have clung to the very carcass of slav- 
ery are more likely to conduct a free gov- 
ernment wisely and well than those who 
have loved liberty with all their hearts, have 
offered their lives for it, and have broken 
four millions of fetters against the sullen 
protest of those who now see that they can 
make nothing “for the future” by clinging 
to it longer. Mr. Doo.LiTrT_Le will live to 
learn that when he left the Republican par- 
ty he left those who had done their duty in 
the past to their country, their God, aud 
their fellow-men, and who have therefore 
given more reason than a promise for the 
faith that in the future they will continue 
to do it. 

If we are asked whether we think that 
those who have been Democrats can never 
change their opinions, we reply that un- 
doubtedly they may. But a great party or- 
ganization—and it is with that that we deal 
in this election—is not suddenly whirled 
out of the ruts of its convictions and preju- 
dices and traditions and education by a loud 


hurra in a convention, nor by fine phrases 
upon thestump. The question is not wheth- 
er some of those who have been Democrats 
may not now be sincerely desirous of an 
honest, economical, honorable government, 
protecting the equal rights of every citizen. 
Of course they may. We believe that the 
election will show it by their support of the 
Republican party. But surely it does not 
follow that because some Democrats may 
have renounced the errors of their party, 
therefore the party organization, unchanged, 
should be intrusted with the government 
merely because it makes a patriotic and vir- 
tuous profession. There is a school in the 
country which seems to suppose that the 
Democratic party has been, like a sullen 
boy, “holding out,” hut that it must have 
its own way in every thing the moment it is 
willing to say, “‘ Well, I will be a good boy.” 

Mr. DooLiTTLe certainly did his best to 
put a fair face upon the Democratic nomina- 
tion of Mr.GREELEY. He represented the 
adoption of the Cincinnati ticket—which 
was not that of the original Cincinnati 
movers—as an uprising of the people against 
tyranny, despotism, bayonets, and the nether 
world in general. But we rather think that 
the country has found Republican tyranny 
quite as tolerable as Democratic tyranny, 


latter simply because it plumes itself upon 
“placing civil law above the sword.” In 
one incautious moment Mr. DOOLITTLE show- 
ed the cloven hoof. It was when he said 


that “instead of negro supremacy upheld by 


and that it does not propose to restore the — 
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proscription and the bayonet, it means equal 
rights to all men, white as well as black.” 
Aha! are you there, old mole? That is a 
strain, Mr. Chairman, which we all recog- 
nize. We all know what it means. It 
means what Mr. Fugitive-Slave-Bill Mason 
meant when he said, in regard to the vote 
upon the secession of Virginia, that every 
body might vote as he chose, but if any body 
voted in the negative he had better look out 
for himself. Mr. DoOLITTLE means that the 
equal rights of whites and blacks will be 
protected—especially whites. The country 
is glad to see offenders repent, but it will not 
hasten to give them all its confidence. 


FORGERY, OR FALSEHOOD? 


Tue New York Tribune recently remarked 
that it had no wish to notice the incessant 
calumnies of Mr. GREELEY with which “ the 
GRANT papers are daily filled. But,” it con- 
tinues, “ Harper's Weekly, having gone beyond 
this and resorted to forgery, seems to require 
a word of contradiction.” It then alludes to 
a recent picture by Mr. Nast, published in 
the Weekly, containing the following sentence 
from the Tribune of November 26, 1560: 

“When the rebellious traitors are overwhelmed in 
the field, and scattered like leaves before an angry 
wind, it must not be to return to peaceful and con- 
tented homes. They must find poverty at their fire- 
sides, and see privation in the anxious eyes of moth- 
ers and the rags of children.” 

The Tribune proceeds : 

“We deem it only necessary to say that not a word 
of this pretended extract is found in the Tribune of 
that date, and no such words were ever written by Mr. 
Grerixy. We leave the public te judge the moral 
quality of the act committed by the Mesars. Hares.” 

This is intended to convey the impression 
that these words never appeared in the Trib- 
une, for the date is wholly unimportant. 
The moral charge of the Tribune is that Mr. 
Nast either forged the extract or falsely at- 
tributed it to the Tribune. The truth is that 
he did neither. It is an actual, not a “ pre- 
tended,” extract. Mr. NasT gave an errone- 
ous date only. As the Times immediately 
showed, an editorial article, headed “No 
Half Measures,” appeared on the Ist of 
May, 1861, on the fourth page, in the fourth 
column, of the Tribure, of which Mr. Horace 
GREELEY was the responsible editor, in which 
this passage occurs: 

“ But nevertheless we mean to conquer them—not 
merely to defeat, but to conquer, to subjugate them— 
avd we shal] do this the most mercifully the more 
speedily we doit. But when the rebellious traitors are 
overwhelmed in the field, and scattered like leaves be- 
fore an angry wind, it must not be to return to peace- 
ful and contented homes, They muat find poverty at 
their firesidea, and see privation in the anxious eyes of 
mothers and the rags of children.” 

Harper's Weekly, having printed a passage 
from the Tribune with an erroneous date, is 
accused by the Tribune of forgery, and its 
proprietors are held up by name to public 
obloquy. Unless, therefore, the Tribune can 
prove that this article has not appeared in 
its columns, it has plainly songht by falsehood 
to substantiate a baseless charge of forgery. 


YIGILANCE THE PRICE OF 
VICTORY. 


WE have elsewhere spoken of the ability 
and the craft of the Democratic party. 
There should be no foolish confidence among 
Republicans. From the time that we first 
came into power we have found it necessary 
to make the most strenuous exertion to de- 
feat the enemy at each election. In 1862, in 
this State, we were all very sure that Waps- 
WORTH must, of course, be elected, but Szy- 
MOUR was chosen. Even in the Presiden- 
tial election of 1864 there were many who 
doubted the issue, although the elections 
were held only in the loyal States. This 
year there are peculiar reasons for the hope 
of the Democratic party for their success. 

The first is that General GRANT is the 
actual President, and is held responsible for 
every fault and short-coming of the Admin- 
istration. Four years ago he was invested 
with the halo of his military glory only. 
Indeed, of an untried candidate whom the 
people honor every thing is possible. He is 
the type of every generous hope and aspira- 
tion. In the burning rhetoric of the cam- 
paign his administration is foretold as an 
ideal epoch, a golden age of purity and re- 
form. There is a sublime disregard of actual 


‘difficulties, of the necessary limitations, of 


the conditions of human weakness. Every 
body enthusiastically believes that his pri- 
vate expectations will be fulfilled. But after 
an administration of four years, during which 
there must have been errors of many kinds 
and various disappointments, reasonable and 
unreasonable, the argument shifts from the 
imagination to experience. The opposing 
party seizes upon every slip and mistake, 
exaggerates it, distorte it, maligns its mo- 
tives; and the friends of the Administration 
not only lose the vantage-ground of the im- 
agination, but are thrown upon the defen- 
sive. 


It is the other side, the opposition, which 


now revels in promises and hopes and _io- 
rious prophecy. Its old offenses are din 
by distance. We to-day, for instance, ar 
that General GRANT is a nepotist andat <er 
of gifts; but we sometimes forget tha we 
hear it chiefly from the very persons who 
saw without a murmur treason plotted in 
the last Democratic cabinet, and BUCHAN- 
AN, the last Democratic President, feebly 
wringing bis hands, while JEREMIAH BLack, 
the last Democratic Secretary of State, told 
him that he had no power to save the nation. 
This did not trouble the pure and patriotic 
party, eager for reform, which now roars with 
indignation because the President’s brother- 
in-law fills some office in the White House. 
There is a new generation of voters which 
knew not BUCHANAN or the Democratic 
party, to whom the appeal is made. The 
errors of the actual Administration, what- 
ever they may be, tend to weaken the argu- 
ment for its continuance, and its supporters 
must not suppose that victory will win it- 
self. 

The second chief reason for the hope of 
the Democrats is derived from the first. It 
is the secession of a certain number of Re- 
publicans from their party. The Democrats 
have nominated Mr. GREELEY because they 
think or hope that he will divert Republican 
votes enough from General GRANT to secure 
a Democratic success. The very uncertainty 
of the number is inspiring. Jgnotwm pro 
magnifico. They can declare that the breach 
is enormous and fatal; that the disafiected 
Republicans will swarm at the polls; that 
the party is irretrievably demoralized; and 
the louder tke Democrats shout, the more 
enthusiastic and confident they will become. 
They will declare to the large- number who 
like to vote with the successful side that the 
whole Democratic party im alliance with 
this indefinite host of Republicans will sweep 
the country, They will swear that the sov- 
ereign people are rising in all the majesty of 
their power to save civilization and America 
by restoring the Democratic party to power ; 
but they will call it by another name—tre- 
form, or purity, or antique simplicity, or 
Liberal Republicanism. 

Here, again, Republicans must remember 
that there is a secession from the party. In 
New York, for instance, some who have been 
always politically allied are now strangely 
in hostile camps; some of us honestly seem- 
ing to others supporters of corruption, oth- 
ers seeming to us madly bent upon betray- 
ing justice and liberty, and trampling the 
dead in thei. yraves. In this confusion it 
is of the last importance that every Repub- 
lican who believes that the principles he 
has always supported are as true as ever, 
and who thinks that they can better be ad- 
ministered in the government by their con- 
stant friends than by their bitter enemies, 
should not lull himself into a false and stu- 
pid security. We have no doubt whatever 
that a large majority of the voters of the 
United States desire the re-election of Gen- 
erai GRANT to secure the defeat and destruc- 
tion of the Democratic party. But we do 
not suppose that the mere fact of that ma- 
jority will produce that result, 

There must be thorough organization, 
which implies every means of bringing the 
truth of the situaticn home to every voter, 
and bringing every voter to the polls. With 
this there must be nominations to every of- 
fice of the very best men who can consent 
to be candidates, men of spotless charac- 
ter, of known ability, and of political fidel- 
ity. Every body who counsels a question- 
able nomination should be considered to be 
an ally of the enemy. One way to secure 
this result is for the Republican papers to 
declare that they will denounce nominations 
which they know to be improper. The 
Democratic party and its candidate, HorRacr 
GREELEY, are not to be defeated by sleep- 
ing and dreaming that all is well, but by 
vigorously making all well. 


CHEEK. 


Mr. AvGust BELMONT, the late chairman 
of the National Democratic Committee—a 
gentleman who in the first year of the war 
declined to subscribe to a “ national” project 
upon the ground that there wouldn’t be a 
nation much longer, and who in the very 
crisis of the national struggle for life suffer- 
ed an English nobleman to wear a rebel 
badge in his house in the presence of Union 
officers in their uniforms, and was indignant 
with one of them for resenting the insult— 
in his speech at the opening of the Demo- 
cratic Convention, whick loudly cheered 
Fitz Hue Lee, and would have honored 
JEFF Davis to the utmost had he been pres; 
ent, said of the President, “I am willing to 
concede that his intentions on taking the 
Presidential chair were good and patriotic.” 
AuGuUsT BELMONT is “ willing to concede” 
that General GRANT was patriotic! Every 
loyal heart in the land, every home in which 
there is a maimed Union soldier, or a chair 


| forever vacant, will be profoundly obliged 
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to Mr. ACtGUsT BELMONT for the condescen- 
sion of his concession that General GRANT 
was patriotic. Morsover, it is generous, for 
it is more than any one who knew the facts 
would concede of Mr. BELMONT. 


PERSONAL. 


SAMUEL Peters, Republican nominee for on- 
gress from the Fourth District of Louisiana, is 
a colored man and cashier of the Freedmen’s 
Bank at Shreveport, where he is much respected 
for his integrity and modesty of deportment. 
He was born in Clinton, Ohio, and is thirty- 
seven years of age. A child of poverty, he 
worked as a field laborer, studying at night and 
morning, saving his earnings until garnering 
enough to go to school for a term, then giving 
instruction to colored children, and finally en- 
tering Liber University, Indiana, where he com- 
pleted a collegiate course. After teaching for 
several years in Indiana, he went three years 
ago to Shreveport to take charge of the bank. 
He has fairly fought his way, and fairly won the 
respectable position in the community which he 


—The Emperor of Austria contributes nine 
thousand florins for the ScHILLER monument in 
Vienna, and five thousand florins for the monu- 
ment to be erected in the same city to Poetry. 

—George Sand is said to be at work upon a 
“Life of Christ."" The Rev. Henry Warp 
BrecHer, in his “Life of Jesus, the Christ,” 
says that since the year 1500 there have been 
more than fifty lArmonies of the Gospels 
made by eminent Christian scholars, while of 
lives of Christ and harmonies there have been 
more than one hundred and fifly. Madame, 
therefore, will have abundant material for ref- 
erence. 

—The Hon. A. G. Porter, of Indiana, in ad- 
dressing a convention recently, said that after 
the battles of forts Henry and Donelson, and 
after the beicle of Pittsburg Landing, which was 
half victory and half defeat, when the scolds of 
the country rose inst GRANT, a self-consti- 
tated committee of them called upon Mr. Lrx- 
COLN to demand that his commission should be 
revoked. ‘*Gentlemen,”’ said Lryco.n, after 
they were through, ‘‘I have averaged GRANT, 
and I find him to be the best of my generals ; I 
like him because he ave~ages well.’ 

—The Messrs. AGNew, of London, dealers in 
pictures, have paid $250,000 to Mr. 8. MENDEL, 
of Manchester, for his valuable collection of 
water-color drawi Mr. M. still retains his 
large and valuable collection of oil-paintings. 

—It is rumored that Commodore JupKrxs, 
weary of the bore of doing nothing on land, is 
about to resume the positic.. of principal old 
salt of the CUNARD line, and take command of 
the Scotia. 

—The Canadians have just sworn an old Duf- 
fer in as Governor-General. 

—M. De ROTHSCHILD, in a recent interview 
with President Turers, declared that the results 
of the last elections in France were not calcula- 

ed to inspire confidence among capitalists. 

—It is said that the late Duke of Bedford made 
over $1,000,000 by introducing the Emma Mine 
stock into the London market. 

—Pa®kKE Gopwin, Esq., who is a graduate of 
Princeton College, has received the degree of 
LL.D. that Dr. Gopwin is at 
present the managin itor of the Evening Fost. 

—One - armed Colonel HaRRY Reomaserson. 
of our Seventy-first, now in Europe, writes from 
London that “the much-vaunted British Vol- 
unteers can not in any way compare with our 
own militia in point of discipline; but they beat 
us in shooting.” 

Francis Crosser, the celebrated man- 
ufacturer, of Yorkshire, died recently, and his 
will, devising property valued at $4,000,000, has 
been admitted to probate. He leaves to his son, 
now Sir SaVILLE BRINTON CROSSLEY, his estate 
and mansion at Somerleyton, and other estates 
in Suffolk and Norfolk; to his wife an annuity 
of $30,000, his residence, Bellevue, carriages, 
horses, furniture, etc.; to each of his daugh- 
ters $250,000; the residue of his property to be 
divided into as many shares tend one over) as 
there are sons living, the elder taking one share 
more than the others. 

—Bishop Benjamin Smits, of Ken- 
tucky, of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States, has ceased from active 
duty, and is about to remove to Philadelphia. 
He was consecrated just forty years ago. Bish- 
op M‘Iivarng, of Ohio, was consecrated in the 
same year, but “the laying on of hands’’ was 
first performed on Bishop Samira. 

—Vice-President Co_Fax has given up his 
house in Washington, and sent his household 
gods to South Bend. 

—STEINMETZ, in his curious work on “ The 
Gaming Table, its Votaries and Victims,’’ re- 
lates that in 1813 a Mr. OGDEN wagered one 
thousand guineas to one that “‘seven’’ would 
not be thrown with a pair of dice ten successive 
times. The wager was accepted, and strange to 
say his opponent threw “seven” nine times 
running. At this point Mr. OGDEN offered four 
hundred and seventy guineas to be off the bet. 
But his opponent declined. He cast yet once 
more, and threw “‘nine,’’ so that Mr. O@pEN 
won his guinea. 

—s er BLAINE pays the largest individual 
tax in Augusta, Maine—$1410. 

—Joun Apams, GeorGe Dante D. 
Tompxrins, and Joun C. CALHOUN were the only 
Vice-Presidents of the United States that were 
re-elected. 

—The Earl of Shaftesbury, in a recent debate 
on the ballot, made a new revelation about Dawn- 
1EL Weester, whom he described as having 
warned hima, the earl, that the adoption of the 
ballot would be the ruin of the monarchy of En- 
gland. According to Mr. Wesstesr, the ballot 
and the crown could not coexist. It was said 
by the late THzoporRE PARKER that Mr. Wes- 
STER, in one little particular, was deficient—that 
was in “‘grit.”’ 

—Mrs. BARNARD has been made managing 
editor of the rye Daily Chronicle. She 
is a lady of talent, and during the late long ses- 
sion of Congress occupied a seat in the report- 
ers’ gallery as reporter of the New York Herald. 
She has fairly won her way to her present posi- 


on. 
—When those immortals, “the representa- | 


tives of the press,’ held an informal reception 
of the foreign artists at the Jubilee on Saturday, 
the 29th ult., Mr. Gitmoxe showed them that he 


| could make a neat little speech as well as get up 


4 heal little Jubilee. And there was one pretty 
feature in the demonstration. At its close ail 
joined in “‘ Auld Lang Syne.”” Until now Saro 
and Paurts, the German and French band lead- 
ers, had been rather cool to each other; but 
‘‘A. L. 8.” broke down the grudge, and the two 
fine fellows, by one common impulse, stepped 
out and shook hands warmly, while tears stood 
in their eyes, and Dan Goprrer, coming for- 
ward, clasped hands with both. 

—Mr. Depacw, the Democratic candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor of Indiana, is said to be the 
richest man in Indiana. The party will bleed 
him ofa little money for electioneering expenses, 
on the principle that “the blood of the martyr 
is the seed of the church.”’ 

—The late Cuar_es LEveER, prior to his de- 
cease, was engaged in preparing a corrected edi- 
tion of his complete works, with an autobio- 
graphica: introduction to each novel. 

—The Boston Times, on~ of the bright papers 
of that city, is now owned and conducted br a 
company, consisting of B. W Tuayer, R. C. 
DunuaM, JouN M. Tvony, J O. and 
GEORGE WILLIAMSON. 

—Ata recent gathering »f Methodist clergy- 
men in this city the action of the late General 
Conference was quite freely discussed. Dr. Hor- 
DICH expressed the opinion that it was superior 
to any previous assemblagé of the same body in 
the position, ability, and spirit of its members. 
One element of this superiority was the lavmen, 
who had met the ministers for the first time as 
equals in church government. It had been 
wisely said that it would be impossible to con- 
duct in perfect decorum an assemblage of four 
hundred PLatos, but he thought that it was no 
carping criticism to say that, in point of order, 
they aid not come up to what was expected of 
lesser PLatos. Another point that had sur- 
prised him greatly was that some of the ap- 
pointments for offices of the Church were not 
made of men not members of that body. Ev- 
ery Officer elected, unless already an incumbent 
of the office to which he was chosen, was taken 
from the members of the electing body. For- 
mer conferences had not done so. Bishop Janes 
was not a member of the body that raised him 
to the episcopate, and the occupants of editorial 
chairs had frequently been similarly selected. 
Many men as fully qualified as those elected 
cou'4 have been found, and the result of that 
preceaert would be to tarow elections to Gen- 
eral Conference into the arena of political tricks 
and machinations. In the continuance of his 
discourse the speaker touched on some minor 
points which he thought were open to criticism, 
and several brethren followed in brief remarks. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Democratic National Convention met in Balti- 
more July 9, and continued in session until the after- 
noon of the following day. Ex-Senator Doolittle pre- 
sided. The Cincinnati platform was fully indorsed, 
and the Liberal Republican candidates, Greeley and 
Brown, nominated unanimously for President and 
Vice-President. 

The Erie Railroad has again c its officers. 
On che 9th of July the annual election was held, re- 
sulting in the choice of Peter H. Watson as president, 
and General Alexander S. Diven as vice-president. 

The funeral of ex-Judge M‘Cunn took place Jnlv 8 
from St. Peter's Church in this city. € services 
were conducted by Rev. Father O'Farrell, in the pre= 
ence of a very large congregation. 

The New Jersey Court of Pardons has commute! 
the sentence of Libbie Garrabrant, the Burroughs 
murderess, to imprisonment for life. 

The dissatisfied Democrats have called a National 
Convention, to be heid at Louisville, Kentucky, Sep- 
tember 3, for the purpose of nominating “* straight- 
out” representatives in the places of Greeley and 


5 Coll h ferred 
e College has confe the degree of LL.D. 
upon Mr. Charles Francis Adams. 

A ge ees bridge over the Greenbrier River, near 
White Sulphur Springs, in West Virginia, gave wav 
July 11, and seven persons were instan 'y killed and 
the same number badly wounded. 

A shock of earthquake was felt on Long Island and 
in parts of Westchester County July 11. (C'ocks were 
stopped, buildings shaken, and the people greatly 
frightened, but fortunately no dam was done. . 

ton has grown richer during the past year. It# 
real estate has increased in value $40,000,000, and its 
personal property $20,000,000. 

Horace Greeley formally accepted the Democratic 
nomination Jaly 12 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue Ballot bill was — before the House of Lord« 
July 8, when several of the amendments rejected by 
Commons were receded from. 

In the French Assembly, July 8, the Minieter of Fi- 
nance submitted a bill to raise a loan of three milliaris 
of francs at five per cent. interest, and also giving the 
government power to raise whatever further funds 
may be n b 

Seftor Perez Riva has been appointed political gov- 
ernor of Havana. 

Dr. Houard, the American citizen, has been released 
from the Spanish prison, and orders have been issued 
for the restoration of his property. 

A monument in memory of the German statesman 
Stein was unveiled in Nassau July 9. The Emperor 
and Empress of Germany, Prince Frederick William, 
and the chief dignitaries of the court were in attend- 


ance. 

An explosion occurred in a large flour-mill in Glas- 

w, Scotland, recently, by which eleven persons were 
at Be to death, and twelve others severely injured. 

Don Carios, who ry to lay down his life or 
take up his sceptre, has fled from Spain, and is daily 
looked for in Switzerland. ; 

A Cuban privateer named the Pioneer was seized by 
a United States cutter off Newport, Rhode Island, on 
the 9th of July. 

The Proportiona] Representation bill, assimilating 
the representation system of England to that of rhe 
United States, was moved to a second reading in the 
House of Commons ~— 10. Sir Charles Dilke op- 

the motion on the ground that Ireland and 
Scotland were not included in the bill. The bill was 
defeated, July 11, by a large majority. 

The motion a _n | the tax on raw materials was 
defeated in the French Aseembly July 11. 

The official tte of tLe German government has 

rompigated the law providing for the banishment of 
from Germany. All establishments under their 
control must b. completely broken up within six 
months. 

By steamer advices it is learned that the order of 
Jesuits has been declared extinct by the government 
of Guatemala, and their property ordered to be sold 
by anction. 

Intense excitement prevailed in the French Assem- 
bly July 12, when a proposal was made by M. Gas- 
londe to increase the taxes by licenses on household 
furniture. President Thiers approved the measure. 
and was cheered by the Left, but loudly condemned 
by the Right, 
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THE HEATED TERM. 


Tue heated term which end- 
ed on the 6th inst. was not only 
the most protracted, but also the 
mostgsevere, ever experienced in 
this section of the country. At 
no time did the thermometer 
run much below ninety degrees 
in the shade, and in the hotter 
portions of the day a hundred 
degrees was the mark in the 
least exposed places. Every 
body who could afford it fled 
from the large cities, and sought 
relief among the mountains or by 
the sea-shore. But the masses 
were compelled to remain at 
home and endure the terrible 
affliction. Of course the death- 
roll showed a large increase 
over former weeks, and was 
much larger than that of any 
corresponding week for many 
years. In this city alone nearly 
1600 deaths occurred during sev- 
en days, of which number 983, 
or about 63 per cent., were of 
children under five years of age. 
The little ones were chiefly the 
children of the poor, who were 
crowded into the smallest rooms 
of our filthy tenement-houses, 
where a breath of pure air is 
never drawn by the fhtserable 
occupants. No wonder they 
died: the only thing to be won- 
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Bellevue, would surely die on 
the way. Our artist on this 
page gives a sketch of one of 
the wards of the hospital re- 
ferred to, showing the prelim- 
inary treatment of sun-stroke 
cases. Bags of ice are placed on 
the heads and under the arms 
of the victims, after which the 
entire bodies are rubbed. down 
with broken ice. When this 
has been done the patients are 
removed to another ward, where 
they are subjected to. further 
treatment. During the hot 
spell House-Surgeon VanpE- 
WATER and Warden Brown, 
with their assistants, were kept 
very busy, as many as twenty- 
two cases demanding their at- 
tention in a single day. ‘To the 
credit of the doctors it should 
be said that eight out of every 
twelve cases were saved. 

There is one feature of the 
sun-stroke that deserves to be 
kept well in mind—viz. that 
many of the cases are of men 
and women addicted to the ex- 
cessive use of alcoholic liouors, 
and that the recovery of such 
is almost hopeless. To keep 
persons out of the dram-shops, 
particularly on very hot days, 
is therefore a gooa work. But 
how shall this be done? Men's 
lips are parched with thirst— 


; 


dered at is that they lived so their throats burned drv: they ; 
long. But the mortality was must have drink. A humane 
not confined to the children, individual has undertaken the 
Strong men dropped in the practical solution of this ques 
streets while going about their tion by placing barrels of ice- 
work, and many a poor fellow water in the streets of New York 
who had never known wha: a and Brooklyn for the free use of 
day of sickness was succumbed those who pass by ‘The upper 
to the burning rays of th sun, sketch on this page shows the 
and was carried home dead. \ thirsty crowd refreshing itself 
At such atim: of peril it was 2 from one of the barrels on Print- 
fortunate indeed that hospitals 3 ing-house Square, opposite the 
were provided for the reception = City Hall. Metal drinking-cups 
of the stricken ones. ‘The am- WN | are attached to the barrel, and 
bulances were kept busy all the \ i thousands daily avail themselves 
day song running hither and f of the grateful favor. Many of 
thither to bear the sufterers to NG these ave mechanics and arti 
a place of relief. Among the sans, or girls and boys employ 
most \nseful of these establish- ed in the factories, none of 
ments is the Centre Street -=* whom could afford to pay fora 
pital, near Chambers Street. It giass of soda-water or other 
is very convenient for the use cooling drink. The work of 
of down-town patients, who, if supplying cold water to the 
they were. compelled to wait for masses, free of charge, is wor- 
treatment until they could reach thy of imitation every where. 


THE HEAT} TERM--SUN-STRUCK PATIENTS AT THE CENTRE STREET: a Sketcu By M. Woo r. } 
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DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


Tue grand triumph of the New York Herald 
expedition of search after the renowned Dr. 
LivinGstoneE in Equatorial Africa is known 
the world over, and is every where the subject 
of heartiest rejoicing. There can no longer be 
any question about the safety of the great ex- 
plorer. He is known to be alive, and still 
hopefully following out the great purpose of 
his mission. The story of the discovery of 
the discoverer by an American newspaper cor- 
respondent is full of exciting interest, rivaling 
even the most powerfully written romances 
known to the world. ‘The narrative of the jour- 
ney inland, a thousand miles over desert, jungle, 
jagged mountain path, and sodden valley trail, 
in the midst of brutal savage tribes, is a thrilling 
one, and can not fail to impress the reader with 
the heroism of the man who led the search. 

The triumphal entry of the Stan.ey expedi- 
tion into Ujiji, where Livincstone was found, 
has been briefly described in telegraphic dis- 
patches from the other side of the ocean. As 
the party approached the place the pagazis who 
chanced to be unladen preceded, beating drums 
and blowing upon koodoo horns. The armed 
escort fired salutes every moment, keeping up a 
regular feu de joie, and the American flag float- 
ed proudly over all. In the distance lay the sil- 
ver bosom of Tanganyika Lake, at the foot of 
the stately mountains in the background, and 
fringed with tall trees and lovely verdure. It 
was a wonderful relief to the pilgrims of prog- 
ress. Before them lay the settlement or town 
ly like a land of rest. ‘The astonished natives 
turned out at the unwonted display, and flocked 
in crowds to meet them with deafening shouts 
and beating of drums. Among the advancing 
throng was noticed a muscular group of tur- 
baned Arabs. As they advanced still nearer, 
one of the group, who walked in the centre, was 
seen to be differently attired from the others. 
The group halted, and the word was passed back 
that a muzany was among them. Spurring for- 
ward the Hera/d commander indeed saw that, 
strongly contrasting with the dusky, sunburned 
Arab fuces, was a hale-looking, gray - bearded 
white man, wearing a navy cap with a faded gold 
band, and a red woolen jacket. It was a trying 
moment, wherein every emotion of hope and fear 
flashed through the brain. The fatigue was for- 
gotten in the intensity of the situation. ‘The 
questions, Was this he who had so long been 
sought? or Could it be a delusion of the mind ? 
or Was the white man some unknown waif of 
humanity? crowded the mind, bringing their 
changing feelings with them. A few feet in 
front of the group the //era/d commander halt- 
ed, dismounted, and advanced on foot. Pre- 
serving a calmness of exterior before the Arabs 
which was hard to simulate, as he reached the 


group Mr. Stanvey said, Doctor LivincsTone, | 
I presume?” A smile lit up the features of the | 


hale white man as he answered, ‘* Yes, that is 
my name.” 

The meeting was most cordial, and the wearied 
caravan, joyous at the triumph of the expedition, 
were escorted by the multitude to the town. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF DR. LIVINGSTONE—MAP OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA, SHOWING THE 
ROUTE EXPLORED. 


After a rest and a meal, in which milk, honey, 
and fish from ‘Tanganyika were new features, 
Livincstone told his story, which is in brief as 
follows: In March, 1866—he informed the Her- 
ald explorer—he started with twelve Sepoys, nine 
Johanna men, and seven liberated slaves. He 
traveled up the Rovuma River. Before they had 


been gone very long the men became frightened 
at the nature of the journey, and the reports of 
hostile tribes up the country they were to pass 
through. At length they deserted him, and, as 
a cover to their cowardice in doing so, circulated 
the report of his death. Livincstone proceed- 


DR. LIVINGSTONE, THE GREAT EXPLORE:. 


ed on his journey in spite of the isolation, and 


atter some difficult marching reached the Cham- 
bezi River, which he crossed. He found that 
this was not the Portuguese Zambezi River, as 
had been conjectured, but, on the contrary, whol- 
ly separate. He traced its course, and found it 
called, further on, the Lualaba. He continued 
his explorations along its banks for 700 miles, 
and has become convinced in consequence that 
the Chambezi is the true source of the Nile, 
and that this will make a total length for the 
mystic river of Africa of 2600 miles. His ex- 
plorations also establish the fact that the Nile is 
not supplied by Lake Tanganyika. He reached 
within 180 miles of the source, and explored the 
surrounding ground, when, finding himself with- 


met by the commander of the H/ra/d expedition. 
On the 16th of October, 1871, the two explorers 


eight days together exploring the district. They 
then returned and spent Christmas together at 
Ujiji. The Herald explorer forwarded this im- 
portant and interesting intelligence on the I4th 
of March, 1872, leaving Livixcstone at Unyan- 
yembe. Livixestose will explore the north 
shore of Tanganyika Lake, and the remaining 
180 miles of the Lualaba River. This Herculean 
task he expects will occupy the next two years. 
The portrait of the great explorer, and the map 
showing the region of his travels given on this 
page, will be studied with interest. 

Mr. Henry M. Stan ey, the leader of the 
Herald expedition, whose portrait is given be- 
low, is a native of Missouri, and, *‘ raised” in the 
border wilderness, enjoyed comparatively scanty 
educational advantages. His parents died while 
he was still very young, and he found himself, 
about the middle of the war, a youth of eight- 
een, with a small patrimony yielding a modest 
annual income, but without calling or profession. 
He had, however, the ambition and industry that 
are Our most conspicuous national characteristics, 
and looking about for a field in which to distin- 
guish himself, he drifted East and became a war 
correspondent of the Herald. His chief recom- 
mendation at this time was his energy and indus- 
try and fearlessness in collecting facts, not the 
stvle in which he told them ; for although he had 
previously shown some indications of literary 
ability, and had occasionally found a place in 
the poet’s corner of obscure country papers, 
his pen was as yet neither practiced nor fluent. 
During the war he succeeded in doing his duty, 
and established a steady but not very brilliant 
reputation. About a year after the surrender he 
temporarily left the journal with which his name 
has since become so closely associated. 

In 1866 or the early part of 1867 he deter- 
mined to go to Europe and enlist in the Cretan 
army as a volunteer, making arrangements be- 
fore leaving New York to send occasional letters 
to the Herald. He was, however, greatly dis- 


| appointed in the character of his intended com- 


panions in arms, and soon changed his plans, 
He then, in company with three traveling com- 
patriots, one of whom was his step-brother, ar- 
ranged for a walking tour through the heart of 
Asia, passing through Asia Minor, the provinces 


MR. STANLEY, CHIEF OF THE “HERALD” EXPEDITION 


OF SEARCH, 


| HARPER'S WEEKT 
out supplies, he was obliged to return to Ujiji, 
and was in a state of destitution there when 
left Upp, and arrived at Unvanvembe toward 
od ) the end of November, where they passed twenty- 
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of Russian Asia, the Khanates, Bokhara aud 
Khiva, Eastern Turkestan, and so through Chita 
to the coast. ‘This project, however, came tova 
disastrous end. ‘The little party had penetrat: d 
only a hundred miles from Smyrna when it was 
plundered by brigands and compelled to returf. 

The next year Mr. STANLEY spent in travelit.g 
about Europe. In 1868 he accompanied tye 
Abyssinian expedition to Magdala, and contrivid 
on several occasions to get important ne’’s 

through to New York ahead of the dispatch.2s 
the British government and of the rival cér- 
espdndents. These successes, of course, stror.z- 
ly recommended him to the favor of his journe.. , 
and when the Herald determined upon its quést 
of the great explorer, Mr. STANLEY was select d 
to head the expedition. 

Mr. STANLEY is now about twenty-nine yeé.'s 
of age. Heis athickset, powerful man, though, 
like Wiiti1am the Conqueror and other ce»- 
brated people, he is short in stature—only abant 
five feet seven inches. A sure shot, an expert 
swimmer, a practiced horseman, and a trained 
athlete, with a very wide and varied experien;e 
of “roughing it,” he was admirably fitted tor 
the duty he has so gallantly and successfu ‘ly 
performed. 

A dispatch from Aden announces the arrival 
there of Mr. STanLey, and saying that he word 
leave July 11 for London, in company with tHe 
son of Dr. Livinestoxe. Mr. STANLEY is thie 
bearer of letters from the great explorer for the 
British government, as well as for the famAy 
and friends of the long-absent LivinGcsTo»-:. 
Mr. STANLty states that when he left the im}2- 
rior of Africa Dr. Livincstone was unweél, 
but he was, nevertheless, determined to proce jd 
with his explorations, and will not return hore 
nntil he has completed the great work of ascér- 
taining the source of the Nile. 


A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 
By JAMES PAYN, : 


Author of “Won—Not Wooed,” “Carlyon’s Yea‘,” 
“One of the Family,” “A Beggar on Horse- 
back,” “‘ Bred in the Bone,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
TOO LATE. 


It was still early when Arthur and Helzgn 
revurned together from their interview in tie 
summer-house, and they were both surprised “!o 
-meet Mr. Allardyce between it and the Hal. 
His habits were not early, nor had he been y2t 
known to be down stairs within half an hour | f 
the sounding of the breakfast gong: as, howeve *, 
he drank claret at that meal—for his tastes we-e 
(‘ontinental—he did not suffer the penalties « f 


lukewarm coffee and weak tea. which otherwi e | 


would undoubtedly have been inflicted on him | y 
Mrs. Tyndall. She did not like people to be la e 
at meals, and especially young men, although s| e 
spoiled them in so many ways. She never ke:t 
her dinners waiting more than ten minutes, ‘* o 
allow for the difference of the clock,” for at y 
body. Not that she was wanting in courtesy, is 
some may thence suppose, but for precisely t e 
opposite reason: she was not so discourteous is 
to spoil the dinner of half a dozen sensible pe'- 
sons for the sake of one or two fuols who thoug it 
it fine to be late. : 

Mr. Wynn Allardyce was no fool, nor did |e 
think it fine to be late; but the comfort of | 0 
human being beside himself having ever enter: d 
into his mind, and being by nature slothful, | e 
. was seldom in time for any thing. As for gé- 
ting up in the morning, he saw no reason for d+ 
ing so, except upon some festival of his church - 
such as the Derby-day. Under the present u |- 
satisfactory and imperfect conditions of life it 
was quite unusual to get any Play before noi n 
at earliest; and, like an artificial fountain, |} is 
only work was play, which was very literally mez :, 
drink, and clothing to him, since it supplied hi n 
with the means of procuring them. And yx $t 
here was Mr. Wynn Allardyce up and out-c /- 
doors at eight o'clock in the morning, wonderin ;, 
doubtless (like the fabled Rumtumfoozleum), ‘it 
the works of Providence, which were all new o 
him at that hour. His delicate kid boots hid 
rarely ** brusked the dew away to meet the sf-n 
upon the upland lawn,” when so far from ‘ss 
meridian as at present, and he found it absolut + 
lv necessary {0 Mitigate the overpowering peé 
fume of the flowers by cigarettes. 

‘* This is charming,” he said, as he politely s \- 
luted the lovers; ‘‘ this is charming of you, aid 
as itsbould be. I have never even read in boo s 
of any thing so touching as this walking out t+ 
gether before breakfast-time. It reminds one «f 
the Garden of Eden. Quite lackadaisical — I 
mean paradisiacal—upon my honor.” 

is very pleasant,” said Helen, cold] 
‘“*and nothing new to those who have ben 
healthily brought up.” 

The herb valerian had lost its flavor for hr 
for the present: she didn’t like this banter, whi h 
somehow seemed to take the gloss off her ne - 
born happiness. 

** You are right, Miss Somers, as vou gener: |- 
lv are. I'm avery unwholesome person, and ; Il 
wrong every way. I have only just snfficie it 
grace left to admire what is good in othe j. 
liave you seen our friend Adair this mornin ;, 
either of you ?” 

Hlis tone was careless, and in curious contr |- 
diction to the expression of his face, which w s 
eager, and even anxious. His eyes wander d 
restlessly from one to the other so quickly th t 
they must needs have iatercepted any glance « f 
significance, had such passed between them. 

**No,” said Arthur. ‘Jack is rot such ¢n 
early bird, though, unlike yourself, be is alwa s 
in time for his groundsel. Have you back d 
yourself to beat him at getting up this morning ” 


- 
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“No; it’s not that; but I wish you to read 
this letter, in fairness to myself, before you see 
Adair. Pray forgive me for all this mystery, 
Miss Somers: there should be no secrets be- 
tween Tyndall and yourself, I am aware, but this 
is a matter that no lady should be troubled with.” 

“*'There has been no quarrel among you gen- 
tlemen, I hope ?” exclaimed Helen, nervously. 
‘* It struck me yesterday that there was a cool- 
ness between your uncle Magus, Arthur, and 
Mr. Paul Jones—” 

‘‘There was such, I believe, Miss Somers,” 
interposed Allardyce; *‘but I can answer for it, 
upon my honor, that it exists no longer, for the 
cause of quarrel has been removed.—You will 
grant me that little favor, ‘T'yndall ?” 

“‘'To read this letter before I see Jack? Cer- 
tainly, my good fellow, certainly.” 

He put it in his breast-pocket, and Allardyce 
passed on, remarking that, since he was out at 
so premature an hour, he should take that con- 
stitutional before breakfast so strenuously advo- 
cated by writers on indigestion. His tone was 
so nervous and his laugh so forced that Arthur 
and Helen both observed it. 

‘‘ There has been a row of some sort,” said 
he to himself. ‘‘I hope Jack hasn't insulted 
him. I won't have any man insulted in my house 
upon mere suspicion. Allardyce is as straight 
as a die, or I should have found it out long ago.” 

‘*Mark my words,” said Helen, “‘that note 
has some unpleasant reference to Mr. Paul Jones. 
I never liked that man, Arthur.” 

‘* Well, he is not a Jady’s man, my dear,” 
langhed Tyndall, ‘‘ it must be owned, and my 
notion is, now that I have given up play, that he 
will not trouble us much with his company , but 
there is no real harm in Paul, ‘my pretty Poll,’ 
as Allardyce calls him; and, at all events, Lardy 
would be the last man to write any thing against 
him.” 

** May I see the letter, Arthur ?” 

** Well, no, my darling. I think that would 
be hardly fair to Allardyce, after what he said.” 

** He said there should be no secret between 
us.” 

**So he did, dear; he was obliged to say that, 
you know: but he added that the matter in ques- 
tion was one that a lady should not be troubled 
with. I understand that to mean that the sub- 


} ject is a private one—to be confined to himself 


and me. Don’t you see, my darling?” 

It was evident that ‘‘my darling” did not see 
it. Her curiosity was not to be gratified; and, 
what was worse, the proprietary rights which she 
already imagined herself to possess in this young 
man—and which were as dear to her as the rights 
uf property to a lord of the soil— were threatened. 
What could this matter be which was to be kept 
from her, yet shared with her Arthur by a mere 
acquaintance? Could it possibly—a spasm shot 
across her heart—have reference to a woman? 

‘*As you please, Arthur,” said she, coldly. 
‘* Perhaps I had better go in-doors, and leave 
you to examine this wonderful document by 

yourself.” 

** Well, perhaps so, my darling. Lardy seem- 
ed to be in a deuce of a way about it, and it 
takes a good deal to put him out; so I suppose 
it’s something important.” 

‘Tt ought to be, since it separates us—” 

‘“*For five minutes!” interrupted Arthur, 
laughing: ‘‘not a moment more will I give to 
this fellow.” 

She was gone, and had left him in an alcove 
cut in the box-tree wall, very convenient for 
privacy; and yet he made no haste to open the 
letter, which was addressed to himself in Allar- 
dyce’shand. It was the first time he had found 
himself alone since his lot in life had been settled 
for him; it was only natural that his own affairs 
should take precedence in his thoughts, and they 
did so. A few hours ago he had trodden that 
very walk in doubt and perplexity as to his fu- 
ture, in doubt even as to how he should exist ; 
and now it was arranged that he was to live on 
at Swansdale with Helen for his wife. Her gen- 
erosity and devotion had conquered him, and he 
did not regret it even vet, even though her fair 
form was no longer close beside him with its elo- 
quence of hand and lip and eye. She had been 
very good to him, very tender to his faults and 
follies; and the least he could do in return was 
to make her a good husband, faithful in thought 
as well as act, and wholly devoted to ber inter- 
est. (That was not a very passionate way of 
putting it, perhaps; but there had been a good 
deal of passionate protestations that morning, 
and one’s capacity in that way is limited.) It 
was a pity that dearest Helen was so soon put 
out, and when she was that she showed it so very 
plainly , but that she was a thorough good girl 
he felt certain, and would make a far better wife 
to him than he deserved. And in the mean 
time, thanks to her, what a load was lifted from 
his mind with respect to that debt of five thou- 
sand pounds that was owing to his friend Jones! 
This reminded him of the letter, the contents of 
which Helen had predicted would have some ref- 
erence to that gentleman, and he broke the seal 
(for it bore the unusual safeguard of sealing- 
wax), and opened it. The envelope had no less 
than three inclosures—a note from Allardyce, a 
statement in the handwriting of Jones, and a 
check for three hundred and eighty pounds from 
the former gentleman, payable to Arthur Tyn- 
dall. ‘The note, which was dated 1 a.m. that 
morning, ran as follows : 


**My pear TyNDALL,—I have just discover- 
ed. to my inexpressible horror, that we have bad 
a cheat and card-sharper for our companion for 
the last week, and how long before that it is im- 
possible tosay. His villainy, it appears, was dis- 
covered by Adair last night, to whom he had 
grace enough to acknowledge that I myself was 
wholly ignorant of his malpractices. I compelled 
him, however, to sign his name to the inclosed 
statement ; not, I hope, that I need any such ex- 


culpation in your eyes, but for the satisfaction of 
those who have less knowledge of me. ‘This 
scoundrel swears, as you will see, that he never 
used unfair means against you except under your 
own roof (and what an abyss of villainy such a 
confession reveals!) ; but it is quite impossible 
that I should retain a shilling of what I have 
ever chanced to win in his company. I there- 
fore inclose you a check fur the exact total which 
you have lost to me at cards from first to last. 
It is not much; for it seems this fellow was too 
greedy to let much slip through his own fingers, 
even to avert suspicion from himself. I can not 
paint the annoyance and disgust I feel at this 
astounding revelation; for, though I shall have 
the sympathy of every man of honor who is ac- 
quainted with the facts, I well know how my 
character will suffer at the hands of many a 
sneaking scoundrel, whose poisonous words ma 
fall into ears that I would fain should hear no evil 
of me. When I think of it all, Tyndall, I almost 
wonder that the wretch who has so wronged you 
should have escaped with his life. ‘That you, 
like myself, should have been made a cat’s-paw 
of by such a vulgar ruffian must be humiliating 
enough ; but you will easily understand that in 
my case I feel this ten times more bitter, inas- 
much as I have known him longer, trusted him 
more, and, above all, through that very intimacy 
have subjected myself to a suspicion of collusion 
that makes me sick to think of. I leave it, how- 
ever, to vour honor, honesty, and friendliness to 
do me full justice in this matter, and I am sure 
I do not trust to them in vain. Always yours 
most faithfully, Wryn ALLARDYCE.” 


‘*The infernal rascal!” exclaimed Arthur, 
starting to his feet with the intention of running 
into the house.—‘* Holle, Jack !”"—who should 
he run against on the terrace but Adair himself, 
who was out in search of him. ‘* Where is this 
scoundrel ?” 

** Allardyce ?” 

**No; Jones, of course. Has he dared to 
stay under my roof?” 

‘** Not after last night, old fellow; no—he’s 
off. You know all about it, it seems; I thought 
you would.” 

** Yes, Allardyce has written to me: a most 
frank and manly letter, I must say.” ‘They 
drew back into the alcove, where Adair read the 
communication in question, and Tyndall Mr. 
Jones's statement, which he had been too im- 
patient for revenge to do before. It told all 
that he knew respecting the marked cards, and 
also solemnly acquitted Allardyce of all collusion 
in the matter. 

“You see this quite acquits poor Lardy,” ob- 
served Arthur; ** and though, of course, I sha’n’t 
accept his check, I don't think he could have be- 
haved better or more straightforwardl.- under the 
circumstances. It must be a devilish galling 
thing, poor fellow !” 

Very,” said Jack, dryly: “‘ it must be denced 
unpleasant to him to have to disgorge three hun- 
dred and eighty pounds, if he really supposes you 
are going to accept it. But then, you see, ygu 
are not.” 

** You know I don’t mean that, Adair. I wish 
you would not beso uncharitable. It is no won- 
der that Allaidyce begged me to read his letter 
before I saw you.” 

** Quite right,” said Jack, cheerfully. ‘‘ he 
was reasonably ufiaid of my dropping what he 
calls * poisonous words into your ear.” 

Well, my dear fellow,” answered Tyndall, 
**T must beg you as a favor not to drop them. 
Perhaps I ouglit not to have let you read that 
letter ; Allardyce has put*himself and his honor 
in my hands, and I accept the trust. His quar- 
rel is my quarrel so far.’ 

**My dear Tyndall, I am not going to quar- 
rel; but you must not expect my views to change 
quite so rapidly as yours. You must permit me 
to hold the same opinion that you vourself held 
up to, say, twelve o'clock last night.” 

** How do vou mean?” 

** Well, * Allardyce is as straight as a die, and 
Jones is as straight as a die,’ said you; ergo, 
Allardyce is about as straight as Jones. There, 
don’t be angry, but let us agree to differ. Time 
will show. In the mean while, here is money.” 
He took out of his pocket the ‘‘I O U's” that 
Jones had given up, and also that gentleman's 
check for four thousand eight hundred pounds. 

‘* What is this ?” cried Arthur, looking over 
them. He had suddenly grown deadly pale. 
His friend imagined that this arose from the 
shock of joy at finding himself relieved from his 
embarrassments, and even possessed of a small 
fortune. 

‘*It is a trifle of seven thousand eight hun- 
dred pounds, my dear fellow; bat only your own 
money back, after all. Of course this fellow had 
no claim to a sixpence of it; but, nevertheless, 
let me tell you, it required some little finesse on 
my part to compel festitution. I'll tell you all 
about it at another time. But there goes the 
gong, and you had better be early at the break- 
fast-table to prevent people chattering about this 
scandal: the flitting of our ‘pretty Poll’ this 
morning is sure to be a matter of some specula- 
tion.” 

“You are right,” said Arthur, slowly, and 
moving mechanically toward the Hall. ‘‘ Let 
us go in.” 

** Well, I must say you take your good luck 
more philosophically than you used to take your 
ill,” ed Jack, with some touch of irritation. 
‘*T am not a commission agent, but I did expect 
a little percentage in the way of gratitude for 
having saved your three thousand pounds 6ut of 
the fire, not to mention the collaring those ‘I 
O U's.’ 

“‘My dear Jack, forgive me,” said Arthur, 
wringing the other’s hand. ‘‘1 thank you from 
the bottom of my heart ; but—” 

The completion of the sentence was a sigh ; 
and the next moment they came upon the ladies, 
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who had collected on the croquet lawn, on to 
which the French windows of the breakfast-room 


opened. Had he ended with words, the sen- 


tence would perhaps have been, ‘‘ But this un- 
looked-for prosperity comes too lata” 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
UNDER THE SYCAMORE. 


Srx weeks have passed since the events re- 
corded in our last chapter, and the haunted 
chalk-pit of Swansdale is compelled to echo the 
notes of a merry peal; over wood and water 
wedding news is dancing, making many a rustic 
maiden’s ear to tingle, and many e gossip’s tongue 
to wag. ‘There is feasting below stairs at the 
Hall to-day, and old Giles strolls about the lawn, 
for once an idle man, with his hands in his pock- 
ets, and a huge white favor on his breast. Uncle 
Magus (for the first time these twenty years) has 
left his rose-embowered cottage and gone to Lon- 
don Town to give the young folks his blessing at 
the altar when the priest has done with them ; 
and the priest is Mr. Glyddon. 

** A nice day the young squire have got,” says 
old Jacob Renn to his daughter, as they sit at 
their afternoon meal, with the cottage door open, 
through which the music of the bells breaks in 
pell-mell. ‘*‘ If happy’s the bride on whom the 
sun shines, Miss Helen—she’s been missus, how- 
cver, these three hours, I reckon—ought to be 
most uncommon happy.” 

**I trust she may be,” says Jenny, steadily, 
not looking at her father, but gazing out at the 
blue air, as if the bells were hung in the heavens, 
and she was watching the spirits who rang them. 

‘“* What's the use of trusting, lass? Let's 
drink her health and his. ‘There's a glass of 
sherry wine for you such as was never drunk in 
a lock-keeper's cottage before, I'll answer for it, 
and seldom in a gentleman's house. It comes 
from the best bin in the old Welcome. Here's 
to the young couple: ‘ Long may they live, and 
happy may they be, blessed with a good large 
—— as the saying is. Why don't you drink, 


**T did drink, father.” 

**You don't call that a drink! No wonder 
they names you Jenny Wren, for ‘twas more like 
the sip of a bird. When you've wine like this, 
you should hold it up to the light, so—that pleases 
the eye; then lean vour head back, and tilt the 
glass gently, so—that pleases the palate; then 
think over what you have done a bit, for you've 
been a-swallowing gold, or leastwavs a good two 
shillings’ worth of the best amontillado, which is 
the mother of sherry.” 

** It’s very nice, father, I've no doubt: but I 
am afraid it's thrown away upon me. The heat 
oppresses me. Would you mind my leaving 
you for a few minutes to sit by the lasher in the 
cool ?” 

** Not J, lass, since you leave me in such good 
company.” 

Jenny rose and went out through the garden, 
stopping on her way to plack a rose. If this 
was to show herself calm and unagitated in 
mind, the action was lost upon the old man, for 
he was looking at her unemprtied glass. 

** What fools women are!” was his reflection. 
**'The idea of leaving wine like that! But Jen- 
ny always threw away herchances. It is my be- 
lief she might ha’ been a peeress by this time, 
if she had cared to play the cards that were dealt 
to her. She might certainly have had Mr. Ar- 
thur—not that he was much of a catch, as it has 
turned out; and now she has only to hold up her 
finger, and the rector would put the ring on. A 
lord, a squire, a rector: well, that’s pretty well 
for one young woman, and she but an innkeep- 
er’s daughter. But what sort of an innkeeper ? 
Ah, there's the rub. Well, it's not for me to 
boast; but I don’t suppose there ever was such 
a landlord of an inn before or since. Certainly 
not since, to judge by that fellow who has got the 
old place now. No manners, no graces, no keep- 
ing Of hisself up before every body—such as I 
had the gift for. Why, I've seen a matter of 
six young lords a-dining at the old house at 
once, and every one on ‘em had a ‘ Well, Jacob, 
how are you?’ for me, when I brought in the 
first dish. Jenny had that gift too. No prin- 
cess could have held her own better, or taught 
them their place. Still, as a father, I felt the 
inn was bad for her, with its rough river-folk, 
and queer comers and goers; and so, when a 
good offer came, I parted with it. It is not every 
father that would have done that.” 

It might have occurred to Mr. Jacob Renn 
that the same objections that he thus urged 
against the Wedcome as a residence for his prin- 
cess were at least equally strong against the 
lock cottage; but amontillado is not only the 
**mother of sherry,” but when taken freely, as 
in the present case, of self-satisfaction and com- 
placency. 

** Yes, I have done my duty, I flatter myself, 
in that station of life to which Previdence has 
called me, and especially as a father. I have 
never inferred—interfered with that girl, but just 
let her take her own way, and a queer way it is. 
Why, notwithstanding all her good looks—and 
when a girl has them, she generally don’t care to 
have any thing else—she’s cleverer than the 
member for the county; and as for study, the 
parson himself daren’t tackle her in theol—the- 

- I wonder, by-the-bye, if she could ex- 
plain what hiccoughs was sent for? It can’t be of 
any use, that’s certain, for it only spills the wine, 
and I don’t believe as any body thinks it a but— 
a beauty. I’ve got eight shillings’ worth of amon- 
tillado in my inside, and should be perfectly 
happy if it wasn’t for hic, if it wasn’t for hic— 


‘H Hoc; 

Lay him the 
That's what the young lord from Eton used to sing 
to Jenny, a song fall of the Latin he had learned 
at schvol; but she would only laugh at him. 


| 

| 
| 
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‘Lords shouldn't be laughed at,’ said I; ‘it’s 
disrespectful, and contrary to the Cat—Cat— 
‘*'T'o behave myself reverently to all my betters,” 
savs the Church Catechism ;’ and old Jacob Renn 
was allus a churchman. Hark at them bells! 
@ne more glass, one more glass, one more glass : 
that’s what they're a-saying on; and I obeys 
‘em.” 

Jacob Renn obeyed them so loyally that he 
enriched his interior by exactly twenty shillings’ 
worth of the ** mother of sherry”—drained the 
last dregs, in fact, including the contents of his- 
daughter's glass, and then fell fast asleep in his 
chair. 

In the mean time Jenny was seated beneath 
the sycamore behind the cottage, and hidden from 
all save those whom pleasure or business might 
chance to bring to the lasher which thundered 
at her side, a dam with a low flood-gate alone 
interposing between herself and it. But her ear 
heard nothing but the bells, which, instead of 
inviting her to take one more glass of the amon- 
tillado, importunately reminded her of the aus- 
picious occasion which they celebrated. ‘* Ar- 
thur ‘Tyndall's married,” Arthur Tyndall's mar- 
ried,” ‘** Arthur ‘Tyndall's married,” was their 
reiterated tidings, and every word of it seemed 
to beat itself into her brain. 

** Now that he is married,” murmured she, *‘ I 
must return him this. Why did I not give it 
him before?” 

She took a little anchor of gold from her bo- 
som, in whose white depths it was wont to lie 
hidden, and contemplated it with sorrowful eves. 

*- Perhaps it was my keeping that which made 
him look and speak so when | met him on the 
bridge. Well, he shall have it back now. Yes, 
my one jewel, my sole treasure for so many years, 
you must go! ‘There are the letters, too, which 
he wrote me from college, that I have kissed and 
wept over so often: must he have those also? 
May he not conclude [ have lost or burned them? 
No: becan not. He forgot me, but he can not 
think that I ever forgot him. Burned? Lost? 
No; he will know better than that. They mast 
go back. I will give them him without a word 
when I see him next.” 

Here she hurriedly thrust the trinket back 
whence it came, and started to ber feet. 

** What ?” exclaimed a voice of astonishment; 
** Alice Renn, and without a book in her hand !” 

It was Mr. Glvddon who addressed her; and 
notwithstanding that he was an efficient member 
of the village choral society, his tone was unusu- 
clly musical as he did so. It was always gentle 
when he spoke to the lock-keeper's daughter, but 
also somewhat sad. It was gentle now, even to 
tenderness; but there was a buoyancy in the tone 
(or so it seemed to Jenny) which she had never 
noticed before, and it jarred upon her ear. 

**I was looking at the book of Nature, Mr. 
Glyddon, which has more to tell us than you 
quite give it credit for.” 

By comparison with the ordinary British maid- 
en Jenny was rather an esprit fort. The rector 
and she had had many a good-natured assault of 
arms together upon theological matters ; he at- 
tired in full armor of orthodoxy, and riding on the 
high horse of ecclesiastical supremacy ; and she, 
as it were, clothed but in buff jerkin of common- 
sense, and armed with the bow of sense of. jus- 
tice and the shafts of native humor. When he 
came thundering down upon her with the lance 
of authority, she would step lightly aside, and 
sometimes send an arrow throngh the joints of 
his harness that went home. ‘To do him justice, 
he had been always ready for the combat—per- 
haps it was the best chance he had of getting 
her to talk with him alone—while she did but 
stand on her defense; but on the present occa- 
sion their respective tactics seemed reversed : 
she had offered him battle by throwing down 
that gage of the book of Nature, and yet he did 
not pick it up. 

“This scene is a fair leaf of it, indeed,” said 
he; ‘and vet how the place is marred by those 
who haunt it!” 

‘*Thank you, Sir.” This acknowledgment 
was accompanied by an elaborate courtesy. 

**My dear Miss Alice, you surely can not 
think that I was referring to yourself?” 

**I didn't know,” answered she, demurely. 
** When I have heard you say, ‘There all was 
peace and beauty,’ etc., it has been generally 
followed by a reference to the presence of the 
infidel.” 

**Don't talk so lightly, Alice. I should be 
distressed and pained indeed, did I think 
- were deserving of such a name. What I had in 
‘my mind was the unfortunate association of this 
place—the set of people whose business necessa- 
rily brings them hither, with their brutal man- 
ners, and still more shocking “ 

‘*Do you mean the boating gentlemen or the 
bargees ?” 

The simplicity of the tone of this inquiry would 
have made the fortune of a comic actress. Jen- 
ny knew well enough that Mr. Glyddon meant 
the bargees, but also that he was very jealous of 
the gentlemen rowers, whose toast she was, in 
spite of herself, though they were seldom vouch- 
safed a sight of her; and, indeed, the very men- 
tion of them irritated him. 

‘** The bargees, of course,” said he. ‘*‘It makes 
me shudder to think of your being obliged to list- 
en to them.” 

‘** One is obliged to listen to many things, Mr. 
Glyddon, to which one would wiili shut one’s 
ears,” answered she, significantly. ‘‘ Bat as for 
their bad language—which my friend the lasher 
here, however, is so good as to drown—that is 
not half so bad, to my mind, as seeing them beat 
their horses. When a man blasphemes his Cre- 
ator, he does not do it with impunity, I suppose, 
and the Maker of all things is far beyond the 
reach of his ill hamors ; bat the poor horse is not. 
For my part, I have a firm belief that words— 
for ill as well as for good—have not the weight 
of deeds.” 


‘It is the intention, however, my good girl, 
that makes the sin,” observed the rector, mount- 
ing his ecclesiastical steed in spite of Lis deter- 
mination not todoso. ‘* If it were a man’s inten- 
tion to ill treat his horse, even though something 
should occur to prevent him, he would be as cul- 
pable as if he had done it.” 

‘* It would not be so bad for the horse, how- 
ever,” observed Jenny, slyly. ‘‘ Now suppose 
(for one may suppose any thing) the bargee in- 
tended to go to church, and then thought Letter 
of it (1 beg pardon—worse of it), would it be 
equally creditable to him as though he had actu- 
ally gone?” 

‘*My good girl, you know better than that. 


Every body knows that ‘hell is paved with good’ 


intentions. 

‘* Who told you that? Is it in the Bible? If 
not, why are you clergymen so fond of quoting 
it? You seem to me to take a positive pleasure 
—I mean many of you do so—in narrowing the 
way and closing the gate against miserable sin- 
ners. If a bad intention unfulfilled is as bad as 
a bad act, a good intention unfulfilled ought to 
be worth something, surely.” . 

The rector moved uneasily on his theological 
steed. ‘lhis shaft had found its way, if not to 
some vital portion of his frame, to a more or less 
tender one. Before he could seat himself in the 
saddle again to his complete satisfaction Jenny 
let fly another arrow : 

You are good people, you clerpgymen—much 
better than most of us, I grant—bnt you are not 
ingenaous. You will concede nothing to your 
adversaries ; you don’t know how to give up with 
a good grace a position that has been shown to 
be untenable. Why don’t you own at once that 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander ?” 

** Because it isn’t,” rejoined the rector, sharp- 
ly. ‘*Take that very proverb, for instance, in 
its literal sense—‘ What is right for the woman 
is right for the man.’ That is not the case.” 

** But it ought to be, Mr. Glyddon.” 

**You know you can not maintain that posi- 
tion, my good girl. Men and women are zof 
equal ; they were not made so from the first. Na- 
ture herself would teach us that, even if we had 
not the Scriptures. Read the earliest record 
of human life that we possess—the Old Testa- 
ment—” 

** Yes; I know very well that women are only 
spoken of there as ners or pitcher-carriers. 
But it was only men who wrote that account of 
them.” 

‘Inspired men, however,” said the rector, 
gravely. ‘ 

‘It is a pity,” answered Jenny, with irrita- 
tion, ‘‘ that there were no inspired women.” 

The thought of Jael, the wife of Heber the 
Kenite, passed across the rector’s mind, but he 
dismissed it as being scarcely apposite to the 

ent. 

-** You are fighting against natare and religion 
together,” said he. ‘‘‘The world accepts the in- 
equality of the sexes as decisively as the church ; 
I have been reading Her words this very day 
upon that subject.” 

This was the first reference that had been 
made by either Jenny or the rector to the cere- 
mony which he Sad performed that morning in 
town; and yet it had been filling—though with 
very different feelings—the thoughts of both of 
them. Not even when Arthur bad come down 
to Swansdale an engaged man did the rector feel 
sure that something might not happen to break 
off the match. It might have been possible for 
a man (though he would not himself have thought 
80) to forget Alice Renn during long years of 
absence ; but even one who had so forgotten her 
could scarce be proof against her surpassing 
charms when his eyes once more beheld them. 
Although, therefore, the rector could not but 
blame Arthar’s conduct with respect to Jenny, 
it did not seem to him, in the face of such great 
temptation, wholly inexcusable. He knew that 
she loved her old flame still, and that while he 
was attainable, was within the possibility of be- 
coming hers, there bad been no hope for him- 
self in that quarter ; but now—now that his friend 
had given her up once for all, and married an- 
other woman—there would surely be more chance 


for Aim: the great reward for his long and pa-. 


tient waiting would fall into his loving arms at 
last. For he had loved Jenny from the first, 
even though he knew there had been some ten- 
der passages between Tyndall and herself, and 
had hoped in his secret heart for the very thing 
that had actually come to pass—namely, that 
absence would cool the passion of one or the oth- 
er of them. And even when he heard that it 
had done so in Arthur's case, though chivalry 
toward his friend ne longer kept him silent, as 
it had hitherto doné, he had kept silence still. 
For though suspense is hard to bear, it is not, 
after all, so hard as that shock of dis- 
appointment and refusal which he had only too 

reason to fear would be his fate if he asked 
Jenny for her love while Arthar was unmar- 
ried. ‘* The fair field” was at last his own, but 
(alas!), as it seemed, ‘‘no favor.” Rather than 
even now hear him speak upon the subject next 
his heart, she met him with argaments and con- 
tradictions which seemed more woful, because 
more out of place. than ever. He would fain 
have agreed with her upon every topic, had his 
conscience permitted him to do so, and through 
sweet accord have led her tenderly to the con- 
sideration of his suit. 

Of course there were circumstances in Jenny's 
case which caused her to hold a different position 
toward himself than might have been expected, 
considering their relations in life. He was the 
rector of the parish, and so far a man of some im- 

rtance and dignity, while she was but a lock- 
es daughter; bat this disparity was appar- 
ent rather than real, for old Jacob n was re- 
ported to be rich, and had been known in Swans- 
dale as a man of substance for near half a cen- 


tury, while Jenny's independence did not consist 


in means alone, but in character. She had help- | “‘ nor will it ever be. 


ed the rector with his schools and choir, aud did 
so even yet; but out of the schoul-room and the 


them with freedom. He had set himself to con- 
vert this beautiful heretic, but not at present wiih 
any decisive success. ‘Their ages were about the 
same; and if he were her superior in learning, 
she, on the other hand, was gifted with better 
wits, and even with an originality of mind most 
unusual with one of her sex and position; and 
now he felt himself less able than ever to con- 
tend with her, with that traitor in his own camp, 
his heart, urging him to dismount from his ec- 
clesiastical steed, and fling away shield and spear, 
and throw himself on his knees at her dainty 
feet. He was a kindly Christian gentleman, 
bent on doing good—though somewhat obstinate 
in doing it after a particular fashion—singularly 
free from taint of grossness, and with an honest 
contempt for the airs and ways of gallantry ; but 
at this moment he would perhaps have bartered 
some of his solid virtues for the possession of 
handsome features, a graceful form, and the art 
of expressing fitly the tender feelings within him. 
He knew that his face was plain, his shape un- 
gainly, his manners stiff and formal, and, in his 
humility, thought such drawbacks to be even 
greater defects in woman's eyes than they really 
are. 

Even when he had got to speak of the cere- 
mony that he had solemnized that morning he 
lacked the address to turn the opportunity to his 
own account; nay, on the contrary, its approxi- 
mation to the matter he would have spoken of so 
terrified him that, in place of pursuing the sub- 
ject, he flew off at a tangent. ‘*‘ If you want to 
see the place of women in society accurately de- 
fined, Miss Alice,” said he, *‘ you should read 
Dr. Straitlace on ‘The Handmaidens of the 
Charch.’” 

** Perhaps I may,” said Jenny; ‘‘but I re- 
member Miss Blanche telling me that Dr. Strait- 
lace was almost a papist.” 

** He is a most wise and excellent man, my 
good girl,” returned Mr. Glyddon, hotly—for 
he was himself accused of leaning toward the 
scarlet woman—‘‘ whatever foolish people may 
choose to say of him.” 

Now Jenny detested to be ‘* my-good-girled” 
by the rector or any body else, justly conceiving 
that that form of words implied intellectual pat- 
ronage and condescension ; and she did not like 
her friend Miss Blanche to be called foolish. 
** Weill, I'll read it,” said she, humbly, “‘ since you 
think so highly of him, Mr. Glyddon. He was 
the same gentleman, if I remember right, who 
distinguished himself so highly at Oxford by ad- 
vocating the Celibacy of the Clergy.” Jenny 
was very miserable on her own account, which 
must be her excuse for a retort so cruel; and di- 
rectly she had spoken she would have given much 
to haye recalled her words. She hcd undoubt- 
edlv intended them to bear a certain si; “ificance. 
On his first coming into the parish,asa. y young 
man, enamored of Puseyism, butignora of Jen- 
ny, Mr. Glyddon had himself advocated _e celi- 
bacy of the clergy as well as all other poi: of the 
High-Charch charter; but she was wellaw e that 
the extreme solicitude exhibited by this ex -2llent 
theologian for her conversion to his ritualisti- views 
had been of late years mingled with a more tender 
feeling, the idea of which was to-day, of all days, 
especially unwelcome to her. She wished, once 
for all, to cure him of his wound, but had she 
known how deep and tender it was, she would 
not have used such ungentle surgery. Just as 
though this blow had been a material one dealt 
in his face. the color rose upon the rector’s high 
cheek -bones, and his houest eyes grew moist with 
tea 


rs. 

** You are angry with me, Alice,” said he, in 
a plaintive voice. ‘‘ Forgive me, if I have an- 
noyed you.” 

“I am angry with myself, Mr. Glyddon, for 
being angry on such small occasion,” answered 
Jenny, eu: nestly, ‘‘and I should say rather, ‘ For- 
give me.’” 

“You would have me forget " he blurted 
out, with sorrowful pathos. “Vee: you would 
say: ‘ Forgive, and then Forget.’ I read it in 
your eyes.” 

She did not answer him, for she could say 
nothing that could please or comfort him; but 
she pitied him from her soul. Her silence and 
her pity gave him courage at last to ask what his 
heart nevertheless foreboded would be denied. 

‘Dear Alice, I have loved you for many a 
year,” sighed he, “‘ when you have néver dream- 
ed of it; but now I see you know it. Take 
pity upon me. You dose? Well, and pity is 
akin to love, they say.” - 

She shook her head, bat #uffered him to re- 
tain the hand he had seized, though it lay in his 
own without response. 

**T know, Alice, you have not the love to give 
that fou once gave to another”—he could feel 
that little hand growing cold and heavy in his 
hold as lead, yet he went on—‘“‘ but I am con- 
tent with less, far less. Even if you do not love 
me at all, 1 can wait in hope. In time, perhaps 
—now you know how I hope and pray for it— 
you may learn to do so—just a little.” 

** I respect and like you very, very much, Mr. 
Glyddon,” said she, gravely; ‘‘ but you ask me 
for what I have not to give. You can not raise 
the dead, and my love is dead, and— Listen! 
that is its knell! 

The merry marriage-peal was still filling the 
trembling air above them, and for a full minute 
they both listened to it, while it wailed out, 
‘* My love is dead,” “‘ My love is dead,” “* My 
love is dead,” before either spoke again. 

Then, ‘‘I know that well,” said the rector, 
softly ; ‘* it was cruel of me to speak to you like 
this upon the very day it died: a week hence, a 
month, a fear, I will ask you once again, Alice, 
and even then I will not expect too ma 

“Mr, Glyddon, it is no use,” said Jenny, 


| 


It may be different with 
other girls—and better girls than I—but as for 


_ me, I can love but once.” 
church she held her own opinions, and expressed | 


** But you can not love Arthur Tyndall now,” 
reasoned the pour rector, “fur that would Le 
sinful.” 

**Can I not?” she answered, with a strange, 
sad smile. ‘* You talk of love, Sir, but you 
know not what it is. There is, however, no 
need to argue upon that matter, since one thing 
is certuin—if I may not love him, I can not love 
another. What! are vou still not answered ? 
Well, then, years ago I made a vow—Ileaven 
was my wituess, though you are the first man tu 
know it—that I would never marry any but Ar- 
thur. You would not have me forswear myscl/, 
I know.” 

So she thought, and so would he have thought 
an hour ago; but the good rector was, after ail, 
but human. As the existence of buried Hercu- 
laneum was not dreamed of for centuries, and 
would never have been discovered but for the 
sinking of a well, so there is many a man who 
goes through life without any necessity arising 
for the revelation of his inmost feelings. The 
lava-mud of conventionalism is sometimes very 
deep and hard, but under it all lies human na- 
ture. Ritualism—like many another ‘*ism™ and 
**opathy”—is excellent and all-sufficient when 
there is nothing much the matter: but. like thin 
ice with a weight too great for it. it breaks down 
when the pressure is serious. ‘The rector found 
himself face to face, for the first time, not only 
with the declared object of his affections, but 
with himself, and if he had had time to contem- 
plate his own features thus disclosed, he would 
scarcely have recognized them. 

**Such a vow as vou speak of, dearest Alice, 
is naught,” cried he, impetuously ; *‘or if it be 
aught, it is better broken. What right had vou 
to devote your whole life and being to any hu- 
man creature, as though he were something sa- 
cred; in place of the faithless man that his con- 
duct. has proved him tobe? Why ishe, because 
he has played you fal-e, te make mg life also 
miserable and lonesome? Do vou suppose, be- 
cause I do my duty in the station to which I 
have been called, and am not at the bidding of 
every reckless impulse, that I can not love— 
that, like the blessed martyrs of old, I walk 
about in the burning fiery furnace of passion un- 
consumed ? I tellyou,no! love you, J adore 
you, I worship you, as much, nay, Heaven for- 
give me! more than man should worship woman. ’ 

He would have thrown himself on his knees 
before her, as if to a veritable patron ‘saint, had 
she not stopped him. 

**Do not abase yourself. Mr. Glyddon: do 
not do what you will be ashamed tu thiuk of ix 
your calmer moments,” cried she, with tende: 
earnestness. ‘*I1 pity you; l respect vou, I an 
sorry, berond the power of words to tell, to pain, 
you thus; but it is better fur you to know the 
truth, however bitter, than to encourage a base 
less. hope. I will never marry you, nor any 
man.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Aw inhabitant of a euburban town, after spending a 
convivial was discovered among the carrotr 
and cab of his humble garden, wrapped in «lum- 
ber. “ Well, Bill,” said an admiring friend, as he shook 
the prostrate youth, ‘‘ what are you doing out here >” 
“* Watching for a hen that's atole her neat,” was the sen- 
tentious anewer. “ But what are your eyes shat for, 
Bill?” ‘“* Don’t want the old hen to see me,” gruiliy 
replied the sleeping philosopher. 


Tuz Roox raat Torrss Spurr o»—Quartz. 


An old lady is inclined to think that a compass 
would be the sewing-machine, e heard 
it had a needle with thirty-two points, 


Tuz Systeu—Dun, or be done. 


A lady well known as a politician alwaye accosts a 
stranger with, “I think I have seen yon somewhere.” 
which often leads te a clew for her finding out the 
history of the party. One evening recently she played 
off her usual e on a gentleman who understood her 
character, and who replied, ** Most likely, madam, for 
I sometimes go there.” 


How mach cloth is required to make a epirit- 
wrapper? 


Handcaffs are like guide-books, becanse they are 
made for two wrists. 


“Is your note good 7" said a mechanic to one of our 
citizens yesterday, on receiving a “ promise to par.” 
“Tt t to be,” was the reply; “every body's got 
one.” 


The other day an excited individual accosted a street 
gamin with the question, “Say, bub, which is the 
quickest way for me to get to the railway dépét?” 
“ Rap!” was the response. 


What belongs to yourrelf, and is used by every bod 
more than yourself 7—Your name. . 


A member of the Wyoming Legislature, seeking to 
eustain a point of order, jerked hi« coat off with, Me 
Speaker, if some reliable man. will hold these dnda, I'll 
— him that he is out of order.” The point was sus- 


A Szra-Saw—The sword-fish. 


An old bachelor, who had become melancholy and 
poetical, wrote some verses for the village paper, in 
which he expressed the hope that the time would 
come when he should 
“ Rest calmly io a shrond, 
With a weeping-willow by my side ;” 
but to his inexpreseible horror it came ont in print: 
“When I shall reet calmly in a shawl, 
With a whopping widow by my side.” 


severe matronly discipline. She is licking her off- 
spring pretty much all the time. . 
Saocaixe—A magnetic battery 
= 

An ingenious dentist of New York lightens his mo 
arduous tasks by making artificial ont of 
colors. It is pleasant to 
molan, that it “coineth up as @ 


man teeth stained in various 
say of one’s extracted 
flower,” 
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THE DEATH-BED MARRIAGE. 
THE DAUGHTER OF DEMOCRACY HAS AT LAST MARRIED A “NIGGER!” (A RADICAL BLACK REPUBLICAN)—Jotr 10, 1872. 
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“THE TREE IS KNOWN BY HIS FRUIT.” 


oe | [Copied from one of Mr. Greeley’s Missouri Organs. ] 

an Unconstitutional Mob styling itself a 
Congress, in the prosecution of an Uncon- 
stitutional Crusade, fur the Accomplishment 

— of an Unconstitutional and Horrid Purpose! 


eg STATE SOVEREIGNTY! | DOWN WITH BOND-HOLDERS AND TAXATION! 


WHITE SUPREMACY! Subordination of the Military to the Civil 
Authorities. 


— ent = = REPUDIATION! DOWN WITH THE SATRAPS! 


: THIS IS LIBERTY! Equal Taxation and the Rightful Representation 
rire eae of all the States, or 


ANOTHER REBELLION! 
Our Motto. 


Revolution must be met by Counter Revolution ‘ 


Sy : ag Never Despair of the Republic! —Force by Force !— Violence by Violence! 
Our Platform. if needs be, by the Bayonet! 
— 
The Constitution of 1860, and the DOWN WiTH TEST OATHS and REGISTRATIONS! 
Rights of the States! VIVE LA REPUBLIQUE! 
- ‘This is a White Man's Government) HORACE GREELEY, 
made by White Men, for White 
‘if A Ty Men, and their Posterity, Forever ! OF YORE. 
| Total Repudiation of the Monstrous | B. GRATZ BROW N, 
| \ Yankee War Debt!—'rhat Accursed, | OF MISSOURI 
| = = Unconstitutional Burden, accumulated by! _ 
Md 
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THE “ALABAMA” CLAIMS. 

AT the conference of the Geneva Tribunal 0}. 
the 19th of June Count ScLopis made the an» 
nouncement that the arbitrators, after the mos ; 
careful perusal of all that has been urged on. th } 
part of the government of the United States i | 
respect of the indirect claims, had arrived ir - 
dividually and collectively at the conclusion the ; 
these claims do not constitute, upon the princi - 
ples of international law applicable to all suc | 
cases, good foundation for an award of compen - 
sation and computation of damages between na:: 
tions, and should upon such principles be wholl : 
excluded from the consideration of the tribune | 
in making up its award. To tho dispatch o 
Mr. Bancrort Davis, communicating this im. 
portant decision, Secretary Fis replied as fol. 
lows, accepting the declaration of the tribunal : 


“ Wasnineton, June 23, 
* To Davis, Geneva: i 

“Your telegram of the 19th informs me that the ¢r,- 
bunal has mad: a declaration that a class of the claim:: 
set forth in the case presented in behalf of the Unite'l 


tional law to such cases, a good 
Jor an awar } 


the counsel of this government at Geneva have a/'- 
vised in writing that they are of the opinion that tl,2 
announcement thus made by the tribunal must be r:- 
ceived by the United States as determinative of tle 
uestion of public law involved, t which the Uniti.i 
States have insisted upon taking the opinion of the tr - 
bunal; that the counsel advise, therefore, that th s 
judgment be submitted to on the claims set forth : 1 
the case presented on the part of the United States fir 
losses in the transfer of the American commercial m.,- 
rine to the British flag, the enhanced payments of it:- 
surance, and the prolongation of the war, and the a:- 
dition of a large sum to the cost of the war and tl.: 
suppression of the rebellion, as adjudicated and di’- 
po of, and that consequently they should not t» 
urther insisted upon before the tribunal by the Unite | 
States but should be henceforth excluded from its co! - 
eideration by the tribunal in making its awa 
“The President directs me to say that he accepta ti + 
declaration of the tribunal as its j nt upon a que - 
tion of public law which he Selt that the interes 's 
of both governments required should be decided, and fi + 
the determination of which he had felt it important | > 
esent the claim referred to for the purpose of takir} 
opinion of the tribunal. This is the attainment ¢' 
an end which thia government had in view in the puttir'y 
Jorth of these claima. We had no desire for a pecuniai y 
award, but desired an expression by the tribunal as 
the liability of a neutral claims of that character. * 
“The President, therefore, xccepts the opinion 
advice of the counsel as set forth above, and autho - 
izes the announcement to the tribunal that he accep 8 
their declaration as determinative of their judgme( t 
upon the question of public law upon which he had fe t 
it his duty to seek the expreasion of their opinion; ar i 
that, in accordance with such judgment and opinio' , 
Srom henceforth he regards it as precluding the proprie 
of further insisting upon the claims covered by the de - 
laration of the tribunal; and that the United State , 
with a view of maintaining the due course of arbitr - 
tion on the other claims, without adjournment, ai - 
nounce their opinion that the claims referred to by tl 2 
tribunal will not be further insisted upon by the Uni - 
ed States, and may be excluded from its consideratic 
by the tribunal in making its award.” 


Mr. Nast’s admirable cartoon on our firt 
page graphically represents the position of th» 
United States on this question, and their acqu - 
escence in the decision reached at Geneva. 


COLONEL BENYON'’S ENTANSLEMENT 
Br MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Tue Lovers or Arpen,” “ Lapy Avi-- 
LEY’s SEOBET,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Thou seest, we are not all alone unhappy: 
This wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play.” 

Ir was late in July when Herbert Benyo |, 
colonel of a Bengal cavalry regiment, landed it 
Southampton from one of the P. and O. stear :- 
ers, home from India on sick-leave. The Cc |- 
onel had been very ill indeed with jungle feve: ; 
very close to the shadowy boundary which <¢.i- 
vides us from that unknown country whither : e 
are all journeying with steady footsteps on tie 
separate roads of life. The fresh sea-breezes a! d 
idle steamboat life had done a good deal for bit-1, 
but he still bore the traces of that desperate sic::- 
ness. The sunbusned face was wan and ha ;- 
gard, and there were lines of premature a je 
about the mouth and dark shadows under t ie 
large lustrous gray eyes. Those eyes of Color:sl 
Benyon’s had been wont to strike terror to t'ie 
souls of defaulting soldiers, conscious of a ¢.s- 
ficiency in the way of pipe-clay or a laxity as +o 
drill; the gray seemed to change to black wh in 
the Colonel was angry, and at such times Lis 
men were apt to say that their commanding ¢,f- 
ficer looked a very devil. He was not exactly: a 
martinet either, and was known to be as part,c- 
ular about the comfort and well-being of his s‘1- 
diers as he was about their appearance on j'a- 
rade; but he was a hard master, and his m::n 
feared him. 

The Colonel gave a sigh, that was the nm xt 
thing to a groan, as the express from Sou h- 
ampton slackened its pace at Waterloo. te 
had a first-class carriage all to himself, and bid 
littered all the seats with an accumulation >f 
newspapers, dispatch-boxes, dressing-bags, 4 1d 
such light laggage. He had tramped to and :ro 
the narrow space, like some restless lion in .ts 
den, during that rapid journey ; had taken 1p 
one newspaper after another, and tossed it as.de 
again with an air of weariness nigh nnto dea h. 
And now, at the end of his journey, dar-ng 
which he had seemed devoured by impatien::e, 
he groaned aloud from very beaviness of spiri. 

He was nine-and-thirty years of age, sot-e- 
thing over six feet in height, broad-shoulder.d, 
strong-limbed, and, if not exactly handsome, at 
Bast distingnished-looking. His military carser 
had been one continued success, and the n-en 


who knew him best prophesied for him disti,1c- 


tion in the future. He had been eleven years 
away from England, and had passed through 
the fiery furnace of the Indian Mutiny, reaping 
a harvest of laurels from that most bloody field. 
And now he came home with two years’ fur- 
lough, a handsome balance at his English bank- 
ers’, and not a creature in the world with a claim 
upon his purse or his care. 

A more thoroughly independent man than 
Herbert Benyon never landed upon British soil. 
He had escaped the rocks and shoals of matri- 
mony by what his brother officers called a ficke. 
In plain words, he had been jilted at the outset 
of his career by a high-born and penniless flirt, 
who had thrown him over at the last moment 
in favor of a wealthier suitor. In all outward 
seeming he had borne his disappointment gayly 
enough ; but from that hour he became as a man 
hewn out of granite in relation to all womanly 
fascinations. ‘The prettiest girls in Calcutta, 
the most dangerous young matrons in the Indian 
military world, had flashed their brightest glances 
upon him with no more effect than the rising sun 
has nowadays upon the head of Memnon. He 
was one of the best waltzers in English India, 
and was wont to declare that walfzing was*an 
intellectual exercise; but in all the giddy mazes 
of a dozen seasons Colonel Benyon had never 
been known to entangle himself. ‘There were 
women who were said to have been, in the grace- 
ful phraseology of the junior officers, *‘ down any 
amount of a pit,” or *‘ up no end of a tree,” on 
the subject of the Colonel; but the Colonel him- 
self had never been known to smile upon a wom- 
an with any thing warmer than the conventional 
smile demanded of him by society, since the hour 
when Lady Julia Dursay had written to tell him 
that she had looked into her own heart, and 
found that it was better for both of them that 
they should break an engagement which could 
never result in happiness to either. 

He had taken life pleasantly enough withal, 
and was eminently popular among his pone d 
officers: a great billiard-player, a most impla- 
cable and inscrutable opponent at the whist-ta- 
ble, and a mighty hunter of those larger animals 
which enliven the jungle by their existence. He 
had sent home innumerable tiger claws mounted 
in silver, as labels for his English friends’ de- 
canters, and had more skins of wild beasts than 
he knew what to do with. 

Indeed,-Herbert Benyon excelled in all those 
accomplishments which win a man the respect 
of his fellow-men and the admiration of the soft- 
er sex. 

He was rich as well as successful. A bachelor 
uncle had died during his absence in the East, 
leaving him a considerable fortune and a fine 
old place in the north of Scotland. It would 
have seemed as if a man could scarcely desire 
more good things than had fallen to the lot of 
Herbert Benyon; and yet the man was not hap- 
py. Coming home to familiar scenes after those 
eleven years of exile awoke no thrill of rapture 
in his heart. He had perhaps no enthusiastic 
atfection for the country of his birth. In any 
case his return brought him no pleasure, only a 
gloomy sense of his own isolation. 

Near relatives he had none; neither sister nor 
brother would smile a welcome upon him: his 
father and mother had been dead twenty years, 
He had some distant kindred, of course—men 
and women who bore his name, and professed a 
certain amount of affection fur him ; and he had 
friends by the score—the people to whom he had 
sent tiger claws, and wonderful inlaid boxes 
lined with sandal-wood, and Cashmere shawls, 
and embroidered muslins, and all those treas- 
ures of Ind wherewith the wanderer is wont to 
gratify his acquaintance: but that was all. 
Among all the men he knew there was only one 
to whose friendly smile and welcoming grasp of 
the han he looked forward with any ray of 
real plea: 

‘This was a man of about his own age, a com- 
rade at Eton and Cambridge. a certain Frederick 
Hammersley, who bad begun life as a country 
curate, and had been spoiled for the church by 
the inheritance of a comfortable fortune, and 
the development of views in which his diocesan, 
a bishop of evangelical tendencies, had recog- 
nized a leaning toward Romanism. 

Mr. Hammersley had not gone over to Rome, 
however ; he had contented himself with writing 
several theological pamphlets setting forth his 
principles, which were of the most advanced An- 
glican school, and with doing much good in his 
immediate neighborhood. If he were no longer 
an accredited shepherd, be had not forgotten 
the Divine precept, ‘‘ Feed my sheep.” 

The last that Colonel Benyon had heard of 
this friend was the announcement of his mar- 
riage. did not maintain friendship by an 
interchange of long letters, like a couple of 
school-girls. Each in his way was fully occu- 
pied by the business of life, and each felt secure 
of the other’s friendship. There was no need 
of pen-and-ink protestations between men of 
this stamp. 

Yes, there was some pleasure for the Colonel 
in the thought of meeting Fred Hammersley. 
He deposited his goods and chattels at the Brit- 
ish, in Cockspur Street, and went straight to his 
friend's club, the respectable Athenzum. The 
London season was over, and passers-by stared 
a little at the Colonel’s tall figure, with its un- 
mistakable military air. There were some changes 
in the aspect of things even at this end of the 
town since those days before the Indian Mutiny, 
but the Colonel did not take the trouble to notice 
them. The Corinthian pillars of a renovated 
club-house, or a new shop-front here and there, 
seemed trivial objects to a man fresh from the 
natural splendors of Cashmere; or it may be 
that Herbert Benyon was uninterested in these 
things for lack of any personal association that 
went home to his heart. When he came to the 
Athenzum, where he had ea*en manv a pleasant 


dinner with his old friend, the familiar look of . 


the hall stirred something in his breast that 
was almost emotion, 

He was doomed to encounter a disappoint- 
ment here. “‘Mr. Hammersley was abroad,” 
the porter told him, ‘‘on the Continent.” ‘Ihe 
porter could not tell where; ‘‘ but he had been 
absent for a long time: ever since—ever since 
—last spring was a twelvemonth,” the porter 
said, pulling himself up as if he had been about 
to say something else. 

** And his letters,” asked the Colonel—‘*‘ what 
becomes of them?” — 

‘*We don’t get many,” enswered the man; 
** but any that do come here for him are sent to 
Coutts’s. He’s always on the move, they say, 
and nobody but his bankers knows where to 
find him.” 

There was something in the man’s face that 
impressed Colonel Benyon with the idea that he 
could say mo :; if he pleased. He lingered on 
the threshold .f the strangers’ room with a du- 
bious, medita.ive air, and slipped half a sover- 
eign into the porters hand almost as if from 
pure absence of mind. 

** ‘Thank you, Sir; you’re very ki. d, Sir. I'm 
sure I'm sorry enough Mr. Hammersley has left 
us. It was always a pleasure to do «ny thing 
for him. Not that he ever gave any ti ‘uble— 
wanting hansoms fetched when it’s rainin, cats 
and dogs, or any thing of that kind. He was 
always quiet in his ways and affable in his man- 
ners. I wish there was more like him. And 
it do seem a hard thing that he should have to 
turn his back upon his country like that.” 

The Colonel stared at the speaker. 

‘* But he travels for his own pleasure, I sup- 
pose ?” he exclaimed. ‘* He had no particular 
reason for leaving England ?” 

‘“* Well, yes, Sir; there was unpleasant cir- 
cumstances connected with his going away. Of 
course at the West End those things get talked 
of, and a person in my position can’t shut his 
ears to such reports. I should be the last in the 
world to talk, but there’s nothing going that 
don’t come to my hearing somehow.” 

Colonel Benyon stared aghast. What did it 
meun? Had Frederick Hammersley, that most 
conscientious and devoted of Anglicans, com- 
mitted forgery? What was the meaning of this 
enforced exile? Then a light suddenly flashed 
on the Colonel’s mind. 

‘* His wife is with him, I suppose ?” he said, 
interrogatively. 

**No, Sir; Mrs. Hammersley is not with her 
husband. In fact, his going abroad arose from 
circumstances connected with that party. She 
turned out a bad lot, Sir. I should be the last 
to speak disrespectuously of a lady, and of a 
lady connected with ourselves, as I may say ; but 
I have heard our geutlemen say that Mrs. Ham- 
mersley’s conduct was very x 

** She left him, I suppose ?” 

** Yes, Sir; ran away from him, after they'd 
been married little better than six months, with 
a gentleman they say she was enguged to before 
she kept company with Mr. Hammersley. ‘The 
marriage was her father’s doing, so I’ve heard ; 
and when this gentleman, who was a captain in 
the army, came home from India, she ran away 
with him. They went to Orstend and such-like 
places together, and two months afterward the 
captain was found dead early one September 
morning, shot throngh the heart, on the sands 
at Blankenburg. There was a gieat piece of 
work. Every one thought it was a duel, and 
that Mr. Hammersley had killed him; but he 
was supposed to be in London at the time—no 
one had seen him or heard of him in Belgiuam— 
and they never tried to bring it home to him. 
The matter dropped after a little while. Mr. 
Hammersley got a divorce soon after, and left 
England directly his case was decided.” 

‘“* And what e of the lady?” asked the 
Colonel, curious to know the fate of a creature 
80 lost. 

‘*T’ve never heard, Sir. She made no defense 
in the Divorce Court. It would go rather hard 
with her, I should think, the captain being dead, 
oe her friends took her back, which don t seem 
ikely.” 

= Poor wretch! Do you remember the man’s 


same? 

** What, the captain, Sir? I've heard it times 
and often. He was a Junior-United gentlemun. 
Let me see—was it Chandos? No. Champney 
—Captain Champney.” 

Colonel Benyon remembered the name, but 
not the man; he was in a line regiment, alto- 
gether an obscure person compared with the 
dashing culonel of Bengal cavalry. He had not 
even heard of the scanddt.connected with the 
poor fellow’s death. He find never been an 
eager devourer of English ‘newspapers, unless 
they had some bearing on the politics of martial 
India; so whatever mention there had been of 
and Hammersiey'’s divorce 


im. 

He the Athenzum and strolled into his 
own club, the Senior United Service, very much 
cast down. He ordered his dinner; it was 
growing dusk by this time, and the coffee-room 
had an empty and even sepulchral look, with 
lamps glimmering here and there in the twi- 
religious gloom of some 


temple. odern architects have a of 
giving an air of Carthage or Babylon to their 
public dining-rooms. 


After dinner the Colonel wrote to his old friend 
an honest, straightforward epistle, touching light- 
ly upon Frederick Hammersley’s trouble, but 
withal fall of manly such flow- 
ery missive as the of a French novel 
would have addressed to his Pylades under the 
like circumstances, but a thoroagh English let- 
ter. If Hammersley were within any accessible 
distance, the Colonel proposed to join him as 
soon as he was strong enough for the journey. 

‘*T wm on leave for my health, and for that 
aluuv,” he wrote; “‘and I do not see why I 


should not get well as fast, or perhaps faster, 
abroad than I should in England. I have 
scarcely an association in this country that I 
care to renew. I am not even eager to visit 
that stern old Scottish barrack where you and I 
once hunted the Caledonian boar or stag, in an 
autumnal holiday, and which now belongs to me. 
In short, I have outlived most of the illusions of 
life, and have nothing left save a belief in friend- 
ship where you are concerned. Let me come, 
my dear Hammersley, unless solitude is your 
fixed humor; but do not say yes if inclination 
says no.” 

Colonel Benyon addressed this letter to his 
friend under cover to Messrs. Coutts; and hav- 
ing done this, he felt almost as if he had io 
more to do until the wanderer’s reply came. 
The waiters at the United Service told him that 
London was empty—in a fashionable sense a 
veritable desert, Yet, no doubt, there were peo- 
ple he knew to be found in the great city, and 
there were theatres enough open for his amuse- 
ment had he cared to visit them; but he had Jost 
his relish for the modern drama fifteen years be- 
fore; so he went home to the British, read the 
papers, and drank the weakest decoction of soda- 
and-brandy until an hour or so after midnight. 

He had a little business to transact with his 
army agent next day, and an interview with a 
stock-broker in Warnford Court,.to whom he in- 
trusted the investment of those moneys which 
had accumulated during his absence. On the 
day after he made a round of calls at the houses 
of his old acquaintances, and had reason to ac- 
knowledge the truth of the waiter’s assertion as 
to the barrenness of civilized London. Every 
one best worth seeing was away. There were 
two or three business men, who professed thein- 
selves the most miserable drudges in the great 
mill which is always grinding every thing intu 
money ; here and there in that obscurer region 
beyond Eaton Square he found a homely matron 
who lamented her inability to take the dear chil- 
dren to the sea-side until Edwin or Augustus 
should be able to leave that tiresome office in the 
City, and who seemed unaffectedly rejoiced to see 
the Colonel ; but the choicer spirits among his old 
circle—the dessus du panier—were away yachit- 
ing off Cowes, or gambling in Germany. Alto- 
gether the day was a dreary one. Colonel Ben- 
yon was glad to return to the solitude of his hotel 
and the intellectual refreshment of the evening 
papers. After this he idled away a week in re- 
visiting such familiar haunts of his early man- 
hood as he cared to see again. The contempla- 
tion of them gave him very little pleasure ; that 
one brief letter of Julia Dursay’s seemed to have 
tuken all the sunshine out of his nature. There 
was a settled bitterness in his mind—a sense 
that outside his profession there was nothing in 
the world worth living for. 

Nearly a fortnight went by before there came 
any answer from Mr. Hammersley ; and the ol- 
onel felt that he could shape no plan for his boli- 
day till he received his friend's reply. The let- 
ter cume ut last—a letter that went to Herbert 
Benyon’s heart; for it told him in a few woids 
_ dire a death-blow had shattered his friend's 

e. 

** No, my dear Benyon,” wrote the exile, whose 
letter was dated from a small town in Norway ; 
** you must not join me. ‘The day may come, 
God only knows when, in which I may be fitter 
for a friend’s companionship; but at present I 
am too miserable a creature to inflict my society 
upon any one I care for. I have been roughing 
it in this country for the last six months, and 
like the fishing, the primitive life, and simple 
friendly people; but I doubt if such an exist- 
ence in such a climate as this would suit an 
Anglo-Indian valetudinarian, even supposing I 
were decent company. I write in all candor, you 
see, my dear Benyon, and I do not think you 
will doubt my regard for you because, under the 
bitter influence of an affliction which happily few 
men can measure, I shrink even from your com- 
panionship. 

** And now I have & proposition to make to 
you. You are home on a sick-leave, you tell 
me, and really in need of perfect rest. I have a 
house in the extreme west of Cornwall—a cot- 
tage in a garden of roses, within sight of the sea 
—which I think would suit you to a nicety, if I 
can persuade you to make your home there for 
the next few months. The place is full of bitter 
agsociations for me, and I doubt if there is anoth- 
er living creature to whom I would offer it; but 
I shall be heartily glad if you will inhabit a spot 
that was once very dear to me. The climate is 
almost equal to Madeira; and if you have any 
inclination left for that kind of thing, there is 
plenty of shooting and hunting to be in the 
neighborhood. -I have a couple of old servants 
in charge of the place, to whom I shall write by 
this post, telling them to hold themselves ready 
for your reception; so you will have nothing to 
do but put yourself into the train at Paddington 
any morning you please, and go straight through 
to Penjudah, from which station a seven-mile 
drive will carry you to Trewardell, by which 
barbarous name my place is known. If you 
would drop a line to Andrew Johns, Trewardell, 
near Penjudah, beforehand, to announce your 
coming, he would meet you at the station with 
a dog-cart. There are a couple of good hacks 
fey, used to ride two 
years whi fancy, about up to your 
ears. 99, 


The offer was a ting one, and after some 


hesitation the Colonel decided upon accepting it. 


Cornwall was a new country to him—a remote 
semi-barbarous land, he fancied, still pervaded 
by the Pheenicians and King Arthur; a land 
that had been more civilized two thousand years 
ago than to-day; a land with which Solomon 
had had trading relations in the way of metal ; 
a land where, at some unknown period, the 
children of Israel had werked as slaves in the 


= not constitute, u the princt of interna- 
Soundation 
ion of dam- 
. ages between nations, and upon such principles should is 
wholly excluded from the consideration of the tribunwd 
in making up its award. You also inform me thi-t 
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mines; a land of which one might believe any 
thing and every thing, in fact. ‘There was some 
smack of adventure in the idea of going to take 
possession of his absent friend’s house, some faint 
flavor of romance in the whole business. It 
would be dull, of course; but the Colonel liked 
solitude, and fonnd himself year by year less in- 
clined for the kind of life most people consider 
pleasant. He might have spent his autumn in 
half a dozen fine old country houses, and re- 
ceived unlimited petting from their fair inhabit- 
ants, if he had desired that kind of thing, but 
he did not. He only wanted to recover his old 
health and vigor, and then to go back to India. 

He wrote to Mr. Andrew Johns, informing 
that worthy of the probable time of hrs arrival ; 
and three days afterward turned his back upon 
the great city, and sped away westward across 
the fields, where the newly cut stubble was still 
bright and yellow, onward through a region 
where the land was red, then away skirting the 
edge of the bright blue water, across Isambard 
Brunel's wonderful bridge at Saltash, and then 
along a narrow line that flies over deep gorges 
in the woodland, through a fair and lonely land- 
scape to the little station of Penjudah. 

It was dusk in the late summer evening when 
the traveler heard the barbarous name of the 
place called out with the unfamiliar Cornish ac- 
cent by a stalwart Cornish porter. The train, 
which had been about a quarter of a mile long 
when it left Paddington, had dwindled to a few 
carriages, and those were for the most part emp- 
ty. Penjudah seemed the very end of the world. 
The perfect quiet of the place almost startled 
the Colonel as he stood upon the platform, look- 
ing round about him in the faint gray evening 
light. He found himself deep in the heart of 
a wooded valley, with no sign of human life 
within sight except the two officials who made 
up the staff of Penjudah station. There was a 
balmy odor of pines, and a subdued rustle of 
leaves lightly stirred by the warm west wind. 
Among the Indian hills he could scarcely re- 
member a scene more lonely. A rabbit ran 
(lown a wooded bank and scudded across the 
line while he was looking about him. The 
guard told him afterward that scores of these 
vermin might be seen playing about the line at 
odd times. ‘The trains were not frequent enough 
to scare them. 

Outside the station the Colonel found an elder- 
ly man-servant, out of livery, with a smart dog- 
cart and a capital horse. 

This was Andrew Johns. He handed the 
reins to the traveler, and took his seat behind in 
charge of Colonel Benyon’s portmanteaus; and 
a few minutes afterward the Colonel was driving 
up a hilly road that wound across the twilit 
woods. ‘That seven miles’ drive to Trewardell 
was all up and down hill. The Colonel had rare- 
ly encountered a stiffer road even in the Fast, 
but the landscape, dimly seen in that dubious 
light, seemed to him very beautiful , and he was 
glad that he had accepted his friend's offer. 
From the top of one of the hills he caught a 
glimpse of the distant sea; on the summit of 
another there was a stretch of common-land, and 
a tall obelisk that served as a beacon for all the 
country-side, a monumental tribute to a great In- 
dian soldier. 

Something over half an hour brought them 
into a valley, where there was a church with a 
square tower surmounted with stone pinnacles — 
a church of some pretension for a parish which 
consisted of about half a dozen houses. Close 
to the church were the gates of Trewardell. 
They stood open to receive the stranger; and 
after a winding drive through a shrubbery, the 
Colonel saw the lighted windows of a long low 
white-walled cottage half s in foliage 
and flowers. 

Mrs. Johns and a fat-faced house-maid were 


waiting in the hall, and a male hanger-on in ‘ 


corduroy and a s jacket was in attendance 
to receive the horse. Every thing within looked 
bright and home-like; one might have fancied 
the house in full occupation. The hall was low 
and wide, with paneled walls painted white, 
and hung with water-colored sketches prettily 
framed, The dining-room was a com 

square apartment, with light oak furniture of 
the modern medieval order, and dark blue silk 
hangings. The drawing-room opened out of it, 
and was more of a boudoir or lady's morning- 
room than an actual drawing-room. Every 
where, in the dining-room, and even in the en- 


like a home that had been made beautiful by the 
hands of a lover preparing a bower for his bride. 


said to himself, 

An excellent dinner had been for 
him, at which the versatile Mr. Johns 
waited, and himself an admirable butler. 


course 
meal, to all of which Mr. Johns replied with 
considerable intelligence ; but he uttered no word 


went out to explore the ens j 
evening smoke, It might be leng before 
any feminine presence would lend its grace to 


those bright- rooms, but Herbert Ben- 
yon would as soon have thought of committing 
ilege as of desec his friend's house with 


the odor of tobacco. woman had left the 
mmpress of her individuality upon every thing. 


Those water-colored sketches in the hall were 
signed by a woman’s hand ; in the drawing-room 
there were caskets and writing-cases, work-bas- 
kets and photograph albums—inuumerable tri- 
fles that were unmistakably a womans belong- 
ings. It seemed as if every thing had been re- 
ligiously preserved exactly as the traitress had 
left it. Colonel Benyon could fancy her last 
look round this room, or fancied that he could 
fancy it. ‘There was a low arm-chair on one 
side of the fire-place, with a gem of a work-table 
beside it—her seat, of course. How often had 
she sat there meditating treason, with her hus- 
band sitting opposite to her, perhaps, watching 
her fondly all the while, and thanking God for 
having given him so sweet a wife! 

**Confound the woman!” muttered the Col- 
onel, impatiently; “I can’t get her out of my 
mind.” 

It did indeed seem to him to-night as if that 
false wife had left an evil influence upon the 
scene of her iniquity. He could not feel at ease 
in the house; he could not help wondering and 
speculating about that lost creature. 

‘* Where is she now ?” he asked himself; and 
then there arose before him an image of her sit- 
ting alone in some sordid Continental lodging, 
poor, friendless, desolate ; or, worse, flaunting on 
a Parisian boulevard, in the livery of sin. Do 
what he would, he could not help thinking of 
her. 

“* It will wear off in time, I suppose,” he said 
to himself; ‘* buat upon my word, if [ were her 
husband, I could scarcely worry myself more 
about her.” 

He went ont into the gardens, and roamed 
about among the flower beds and in the dark- 
some shrubbery paths, smoking and communing 
with himself for more than an hour. The 
grounds of Trewardell were spacious and lovely, 
quite out of with the humble preten- 
sions of the There was a lake on one 
side of the lawn, on the other a group of fine old 
Sor ; beyond these a short avenue of elms, 
eading to a meadow that looked almost a park. 
The soft night air was heavy with the perfume 
of myrtle and 

" is a Eden,” said the Col- 
onel; *‘ but I wish I had not been told the his- 
tory of Eve and the Serpent.” 


(To BE OONTINUED.] 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr. Epmonns, Commissioner of Fisheries of 
the State of Vermont, on the 20th of June de- 
posited in Lake Champlain, at Burlington, Ver- 
mont, 50,000 young shad, obtained at Sera 
GREEN'S shad-hatching establishment at Castle- 
ton. Mr Green himeelf has also just intro- 
duced another 50,000 shad into Lake Cham- 
plain, at Whitehall; and the two lots will make 
a very fair beginning of the experiment as to 
whetber shad can subsist in this lake. It is by 
no means certain that shad as well as salmon 
will not thrive and multiply in large inland 
lakes cut off from the ocean; but if a journe 
to the sea be necessary, there will be no ditt. 
culty in the shad making their way down to the 
Gulf of 8t. Lawrence. heir return, however, 
may perhaps be impeded by at least one dam on 
the Sorel River, the outlet of the lake. 


Dr. Letuesr, the eminent English sanitarian, 
in a recent paper states that the present epi- 
demic of smali-pox is one of the severest on 
record, there having been nothing like it since 
the practice of compulsory vaccination. It be- 
gan to be so unusually severe as far back as the 
month of November, 1869, advancing steadily, 
month by month, throughoat the whole of the 
following year. Some idea of the force of the 
epidemic may be gathered from the fact that 
while the average annual mortality in England 
from small-pox for the last twenty years has 
/ been only two in ten thousand, it was 24.2 dur- 
ing the year 1870 in the population of London. 
In reference to the prophylactic power of vac- 
cination, Dr. Leruzsr shows that although a 
ery a proportion of small-pox cases had 

reviously undergone vaccination (from seventy- 

ree to seventy-nine per cent.), it was manifest 
that the operation had been imperfectly per- 
formed, or had been weakened by the lapse of 
time. at, even with these disadvantages, the 
mortality among those who had been vaccinated 
was remarkably small in comparison with that 
of the savaceieated. While the general mor- 
tality was at the rate of nineteen per cent. of 
all attacked with the disease, it was only ten 
cmt. among and high as 
orty-five per cent. among unvace 

The conclusion reached by Dr. Leruz- 


1871 the was tried, 
some public-spirited gentlemen of Philadel- 

ver, and although great a a suc- 
cessfal result were formed, the effort came to an 
untimely end by the death of the greater portion 
of the young on in their transportation from 
the hatching-house on the Hudson to the river 
iteelf. Not discouraged by the failure of the 
- attempt, the timent has been repeated 


eggs, purchased 

mor and received on the ist of 

April, have now bean hatched out with a lose of 
= about per cent., placed 
a tributary of the Delaware, ncar 

Easton. o thousand fish were saved of the 
last year’s véntare and introduced Into the river, 


it is hoped, they still survive 
This year, instead of hatching the ata 
considerable the water into which 


they were to be introduced, the work was done 
about two miles from Easton, with the success- 
ful result indicated. Mr. Norris is quite confi- 
dent that, whether salmon have ever lived in the 
Delaware or not, there is eve shee | of 
their finding a suitable home the and of be- 


coming abundant fn future years. In his com- 


munication 0 the Germantown Zelegraph, from | 


which we have quoted, Mr. Norris remarks also 
that the black bass experiment in the same river 
promises to be a complete success. Large num- 
bers of young fish have been seen all along the 
river shore in the neighborhood of Easton, and 
the old fish have been found in many places on 
their spawning beds. 


The Panama Star and Herald quotes from a re- 
cent report of the cruise of the Chilian survey- 
ing ship Cochabuco, and of researches in Pata- 
gonia. In this it is stated that the Andes have 
been crossed by a detachment of the party 
through the valley of Aysen, in 45° of latitude 
south, opening a route to the centre of a rich 
and fertile country. No difficulty was expe- 
rienced in making a wagon road or railroad 
across the continent through the region re- 
ferred to. 


The latest advices from Professor AGassiz and 
the Hassler ition are to the date of May 
27,at Lima. The professor and his party com- 

leted their visit to Valparaiso and Santiago on 

e 13th, embarking on that date for Callao and 
Panama. They were recipients of the greatest 
attention from the Chilians, who are, perhaps, 
the most enlightened of all the South American 
nations, and best able to appreciate the merits 
of their distinguished visitors. 

It will be remembered that Professor AGassiz 
left the Hassler at Talcahuana, and went by land 
through the great Chili valley to Santiago and 
Valparaiso, crossing in his journey numerous 
rivers, which were all carefully explored for 
their zoological contents. In Santiago the pro- 
fessor obtained large numbers of specimens from 
the museum of the university, and from the Na- 
tional Museum of Chill, under the direction of 
Professors DoMEYKE and PHILIPPI, both of them 
former fricnds and follow-students many years 
ago in Paris. 

On arriving at Callao the expedition and its 
scientific head were met with the same enthu- 
siasm that characterized their reception at Val- 
paraiso, and every disposition was manifested to 
do them honor. The party expected to leave 
about the Ist of June for Panama, where, we 
presume, their arrival will be heralded by the 
next steamer from Aspinwall. 

During the time that Professor AGAssiz was 
occupied in his ition from Talcahuana to 
Santiago, the with Count PourTaLés, 
visited the island of Juan Fernandez, returning 
thence to Valparaiso. As he anticipated, Pro- 
fessor AGassiz found indications of former gla- 
ciers in Chili, well marked moraines being dis- 
tinctly appreciable. 


Mr. Jouw B. Lawes, of Rothamsted, in En- 
land, well known for his many investigations, 
connection with GILBERT, upon the physiol- 
of plants, and otber scientific questions 
connected with agriculture, has announced his 
inteativn of placing in trust his laboratory and 
experimental farm, with an endowment of half 
a million dollars, the interest of which, after his 
death, is to be expended in carrying on the re- 
searches that have rendered his name so famous. 
This act of princely liberality on his part will 
doubtless bear ample fruit in the future, as his 
own labors have done in the past. 


General Myer, the indefatigable head of the 
United States Signal Service, has proposed, it is 
understood, to take the occasion of various bal- 
loon ascensions during the present season, es- 
pecially from Boston, to make observations in 
— to the temperature, barometric pressure, 
and the currents of the higher altitudes of the 
atmosphere. Sergeant of the corps, 
has been detailed for this service, and has becn 
in training for some time preparatory to his im- 

rtant work. We hope to be able to mention 

ereafter some of the results of this field of re- 
search, which, though new in the United States, 
has been already successfully explored by Mr. 
GLaIsHER and other meteorologists of Europe. 


It will be a t disappointment to some of 
our readers tw learn that the August meeting of 
the American Scientific Association is to be held 
at Dubuque, Iowa, instead of in San Francisco. 
It was hoped that arrangements could be made 
with the Pacific Railroad authorities to carry 
members at rates sufficiently reduced to enable 
many of those residing in the East to visit the 
Pacitic coast, and no difficulty was anticipated 
in securing such reduction. 

It seems, however, that the terms offered were 
not rn the officers of the society, and 


that the mee will be held in lowa, as just 
mentioned. 

In the expectation of having the meeting at San 
Francisco, invitations had addressed to 


uite a number of scientific men in Engtand, 

rance, and Germany, with the promise of re- 
duced fare; and, as an additional inducement 
for their co , arrangements were made with 
the Inman Bremen steamers to furnish 
round-trip tickets at a greatly reduced pe 
Some of these gentlemen, it is hoped, will still 
visit us; and among them Dr. J. D. Hooxzr, 
the director of the Botanic Gardens at Kew, 


the summer. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


“Tas children have been dying like sheep since last 
Thursday,” was the blunt remark of a city physician 
during the fatal “heated term” that came with the 


well-to-do citizens have never given a thought to the 
fering endured, it may be, within a stone's- 


throw of their own comfortable 


poor who are haddled together tn feverish tenements 
some relief from the suffocating heat. Parents who 


prietors of the New York Daily Times, and to which 
many have generously contributed, will stir many . 
weary hearts with a joy unknown before, and freshen 
up many pining little bodies. Hundreds of poor tene- 
ment-house children live years, and then prematurely 
die, without ever a breath of the fresh air or a sight 
of the green fields which Nature provides so bounte- 
ously in the blessed country. 


“‘ Fire Island” may be the most delightful summer re- 
sort in the world, for any thing we know. We under- 
stand there are magnificent ocean views there. But 
why doesn’t somebody change the name? Who could 
endure the thought of going to Fire Island in such 
scorching weather as we have had ? 


The first week In July, 1872, will be memorable as a 
period of almost unprecedented mortality in New 
York city. Deaths from “sunstroke” were excessive, 
and a large number of children fell victims to the pre- 
vailing complaints of the season. A tota) mortality of 
1569 for the seven days between Jane 30 and July 6 is 
entirely without example in the history of thecity. All 
sanitary precautions should, at such a time, be most 
rigidly observed. 


Strange that people can not see disease and death in 
the green fruit which is offered for sale in some parts 
of the city. 


The “cottages” at Newport are palaces, and grow- 
ing more 80 every year. There people rusticate amidst 
Italian frescoes, teseelated floors, rare statuary, vala- 
able paintings, and the moet costly furniture. Per- 
haps no city in America contains such expensive res- 
idences as Newport. . 


A few years ago an enthusiastic young lady became 
the wife of an Indian chief of the Sioux tribe. Mra 
Squatting Bear was her new name; and with a philan- 
thropic desire to benefit the race into which she had 
married, she resolved to turn missionary. So she left 
her home and friends in Massachusetts, and went to 
Dakota to convert the barbarians. After spending 
three years with the Sioux, suffering gross indignities, 
and being cempelled to perform the most menial serv- 
ices, she attempted to escape, but was recaptured, 
beaten nearly to death by her husband, and then sold 
to a Cheyenne chief for three ponies. She remained 
with the Cheyennes til] this «pring, when she escaped 
to Fort Benton. Thence she went to Kansas City, 
and from that place to her home in Maseachusetta. 


When the thermometer is up among the nineties, 
can not suffering humanity derive some consolation 
from the reflection that the hot sunshine following 
rain is exercising a moet beneficial influence upon the 
growing crope? There is now a prospect of good 
crops of all kinds. 


The Geneva Court of Arbitration has held ite ses. 
sions in an ordinary drawing-room, the windows look- 
ing out on a neat little garden in che very centre of 
the city. 


It is said that special precautions are taken this vear 
to protect bathers at Long Branch from accidenta 
Nevertheless accidents will doubtlesa occur there, ae 
at other places on the sea-shore. Carelessness and 
recklessness cause many deaths, 


If a man be disappointed in the performance of his 
own marriage ceremony at the time appointed, he is 
likely to be angry or mortified, and to show his feelings 
pretty decidedly. But a youth in the vicinity of Bos 
ton, not many days ago, on finding that his promised 
bride had disappeared at the eleventh hoar, did not fall 
into a rage or spend his time in hunting her up. He 
bid the marriage feast go on, and the guests to be 
merry. So they did; bat the bride is missing yet. 


A sprightly correspondent of the Evening Nail, 
writing from Newport, says: ' 

“Fanny Fern is here, and in an unpretending neat 
little house in Broad Street, where she spent last sum- 
mer. If she is jolly and good-natured at home, you can 
imagine how much more so she is here, with nothing 
to do but pet her little granddanghter and revel in sea- 
breezes and sea views. Kate calla the house the 
‘Fernery,’ and insiste that Mr. Parton—the little 
irreverently addresses him ae ‘ Jim'— 

merely a — of furn-iture, which Kate’s big broth- 
er says ‘ia inferna) nonsense: a man is the head of the 
house, if his wife doce write for the Ledger.'” 


An enterprising reporter of one of our daily papers 
undertook to investigate some of the wretched abodes 
in the Sixth Ward of our city. Among other inguiries 
he asked a woman if the dreadful smells which per- 
vaded one locality did not come from the heaps of &lth 
and garbage left uncared for. The woman shragged 
her shoulders, and said, with piteous resignation, “ We 
are poor people,” as if the fact of their being poor made 
it a necessity for them to dwell among evil odors. 


Carmel, New York, promises to be the seat of a fine 
inetitation of learning, the result of a gift of Mr. Dan- 
jel Drew, whose native place is Carmel. There is now 
a seminary there, which is to be connected with the 
new inetitution. The new building will be four hun- 
dred feet long, four stories high, and built of granite. 
The founder, « thoat limi the cost, has stipulated 
that it should poseess durability, convenience, and 
beauty. The inetitution is to be for both sexes, where 
young men and women can prepare for college, and 
where the young women can take also a full college 
course, and graduate from the Department of the Fe- 
male College, and receive the usual degrees, 

An Towa farmer has doubtless made his fortune. 
At least he professes to have discovered a process by 
which sugar can be extracted from corn ata cost of 
three and a half cents a pound. 

On one of the “ greatest” days of the Boston Jubilee 
a visitor counted twenty-one ladies who were carried 
out on stretchers in a fainting condition. Apparently 
it is important for every one to know how to treat 
fainting persons. The London Lancet advises that 
such persons should be promptly placed in a whol!y 
recumbent position. Referring to the case which late- 
ly occurred in New York, in which death followed the 
extraction of teeth after an ineffectual endeavor to aci- 
minister nitrous oxide gas, the Lancef maintains that 
had the patient, who had fainted from terror, been laid 
fiat on the floor instead of being kept in an upright 

tion, she would probably have recovered in a few 
minutes. It mentions also the case of a poor woman 
who lately fainted on an English race-course, and hav- 
ing been placed by a policeman in a sitting posture, 
was only saved from death by the accident of a doctor 
happening to pass by at the moment, and laying her 
down until she recovered, 
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trance hall, there were books, from ponderous 
folios (choice editions on elephant-paper) to the | BY in his inquiries was tha rination, when 
daintiest duodecimos in white vellum binding. | Properly the 
There was a brightness and prettiness about ev- — ab the 
ery thing which the Colonel never remembered tand, epted vitatio 
to have noticed in any house before. It looked protect the he on der of life. to join on 
‘*A woman have been hard to please 
who could not make herself happy here, and 
with eo goed as Pred 
The Colonel asked hi good uestio of the darkened dens of the poor has ever come to 
light. Amidst the discomfort which all experience in 
ence that he had led there in the brief period of had bese 
his wedded life. rected to facts which are familiar enough to those who 
It was ten o'clock when Colonel Benyon had seek to know something of the condition of the poor 
finished dinner, a warm moon-lit t; so he ahout us. No more charitable enterprise was ever 
started than that which some benevolent persons have 
can afford to send their own little ones where they 
have country air or sea-breezes, will surely think com- 
passionately of the thousands who pine sway in 
The have been projected by the pro- 
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fastidious old critic, whose dic- 


MADAME PESCHKA-LEUTNER. 


Untit her appearance at the 
Boston Peace Jubilee the name 
of Madame PrescHKA-LEUTNER 
was entirely unknown in this 
country, and her magnificent 
singing was a startling surprise 
not only to the general audience, 
but also to musical connoisseurs. 
‘* Who is she?” and **‘ Why have 


tum is authority, and who had 
decided not to go to the Jubilee, 
was compelled to go and hear 
this wonderful singer; and, if 
I am not mistaken, there was 
something very closely resem- 
bling a tear in his old eyes as he 
sat and listened to her.” 

And now the question was not 
**Who is she?” but ‘* Where 
has she been that we have not 


we never heard of her before?” 
were questions on every body's 
tongue, to which no one could 
giveananswer. Thus unherald- 


heard of her before?” Madame 
\\ PesCHKA-LEUTNER has never 
QQ NY before, we believe, sung out of 

XQ QA WS Germany. Her greatest tri- 


Yj 


ed and unknown, she had to SN QQ Gh OY 
make her reputation in this coun- SS \\\ WRAGGCO umphs have been achieved at the 

try unaided by those managerial WW NX RX AK famous Gewandhaus concerts in 
arts towhich so many candidates SGN \ \ ; Leipsic, to sing at which is con- 
for popular applause are indebt- MQ AAGYY QAO NAA sidered the highest prize within 
ed for success; and it is safe to N QQ AA A an artist's reach. She has ap- 
say that almost every one went UERRN XS SNS SN 3 wa AEG peared a few times at the Stadt 
to the first concert with the im- N SS SQ = ‘Theatre in Vienna, but has sung 


pression that Mr. GILMORE was 
imposing some second-rate art- 
ist upon his audience. An ap- 
preciative correspondent thus de- 
scribes her appearance at the first 
rehearsal, when she sang an aria 
with variations written for her 
by Procn, her teacher. ‘* The 
theme,” says the correspondeyt, 
“is an exquisite endante mel- 
ody, and the variations were in- 


MN SN but little outside of Leipsic. Her 
SSSR voice, from the lowest note to the 
highest, is as faultless as an in- 
strument, with a clarionet qualit 
in some parts of its register, al- 
though in the highest notes it has 
the smoothness and sweetness 
of the flute. It is fresh, pure, 
round, and full in every tone, and 
to this is added a quick and fas- 
cinating expressiveness, and a 
flexibility which is never at fault 


4 
Yy 
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tricate and rapid, touching the 
upper G flat in the cadenza. 
ZeRRAHN, the well-known 
conductor, looked at the score 
incredulously as he took the ba- 
ton, and the orchestra regarded 
her as if with surprise at her 
audacity. Madame PrscukKa- 
LEUTNER alone was as serene 
and undisturbed as if she had the 
simplest ballad before her. She 
sang the melody with the most 
tender expression and exquisite 
purity of voice imaginable; and 
then, one by one, and with the 
most perfect ease, executed the 
vocal difficulties ; and in the ca- 
denza struck the G flat, not with 
a scream, but with a tone as 
clear and perfect as a flute ; and 
then, dropping full two octaves, 
closed amidst the most frantic 
applause of the players, who rose 
to their feet to take a good long 
look at this wonderful singer 
who had achieved what they con- 
sidered to be an impossibility. 
For the first time in my twenty 
years’ recollections of music I 
witnessed the rare spectacle of 
an orchestra at a rehearsal en- 
coring a singer. In the after- 
noon, at the concert, she achieved 
a victory of enthusiasm, and 
fairly electrified even the old 
stagers, who expressed their de- 
light by declaring her to be with- 
out a peer. Even Dwicur, the 
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in the most trying difficulties. 
Her accuracy of tone, and the 
absolute precision with which 
she dropped, in several instances, 
the most difficult intervals of two 
octaves, excited unbounded ad- 
miration. 

After the close of the Boston Ju- 
bilee Madame Pescuka- Lrvut- 
NER appeared in a concert in 
Brooklyn, where she was re- 
ceived with immense enthusi- 
asm. The audience called her 
back repeatedly, and could hard- 
ly be persuaded to let her retire. 

Our portrait of Madame Pescu- 
KA-LEUTNER is engraved from a 
fine photograph by EcvLensrern, 
of Leipsic. The face is very 
striking, and its expression is at 
once sweet and winsome, sug- 
gestive of a large-hearted, refined, 
and cultivated woman. Her 
manner is thoroughly in keeping 
with her face—easy, natural, and 
entirely free from every approach 
to affectation or staginess. She 
has made a greater impression in 
this country than any other singer 
since the days of Jenny Linn; 
and should she return to this 
country for a concert tour next 
year, which is not an improba- 
ble event, she will receive as en- 
thusiastic a welcome as that 
which greeted the great Swedish 
singer. 
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THE COLISEUM AT ROME ILLUMINATED.—{See Paoe 589. | 
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LONG DRESSES IN THE BALL- 
ROOM. 


Ir is a curious fact that the fashions which we 
all follow so implicitly are frequently dictated (at 
all events for those of us who belong to the softer 
sex) by persons who are by no means remarkable 
for wisdom. Surely the mysterious tyrant who 


‘WOOU-TIVA AHL NI SASSAUT -DNOT 


ordains that ladies about to engage in the active 
exercise of dancing should a yard and a 
half of flimsy material at their heels must be a 
bit of an ass. The fact is that in most of these 
matters ladies submit to the dominion of a silly, 
extravagant minority, and of course the dress- 
makers, who like to use as much material and 
to put as much needle-work as possible into every 
dress they make, do all they can to promote ex- 
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penditure. The mode is objectionable to several 
persons—to papa, who has to pay the milliners’ 
bills; to mamma, who begins to see that young 
men fight shy of marriage because it costs so 
much to dress a wife; and to dancing men, who 
object to run the risk of a broken limb for the 
sake of the delights ofa trots temps. But protests 
are of no avail against the tyranny of fashion. 


" 
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ILLUMINATION OF THE 
COLISEUM, ROME. 


Tue illumination of the Coliseum which took 
place on the 7th of April last, and which is de- 
picted in the engraving on page 588, was on a 
more elaborate scale than usual, but for years 
past it has been the custom once or twice in the 
course of every winter to light up the gigantic 


ruin with Bengal lights. Concerning this M. 
AmPEeRE, in his ‘‘ History of the Roman Em- 
perors,” says: ‘‘ It is rather too much like the 
closing scene of a melodrama, and I prefer either 
the brilliant rays of the sun or the soft splendor 
of the moon. Nevertheless, I must confess that 
the first time I saw the Coliseum thus wrapped 
in ruddy flames the history of the building rose 


I saw it for the 


vividly before my thoughts. 
moment painted in its true colors—the hue of 


blood.” ‘This vast edifice was begun, a.p. 72, 
by the Emperor Vespastan, and was finished by 
Tstvus after his return from the conquest of Je- 
rusalem. Sixty thousand captive Jews were 
employed in the work It is 1641 feet round 
outside the walls. The arena is 278 feet long, 177 
feet wide, and the outer walls are 157 feet high. 


089 


The ,history of the gladiatorial shows and the 
martyrdoms which took place here are too well 
known to need repetition. ‘The spot where the 
Christian martyrs suffered is marked by a tall 
cross. It is believed that the building of the 
Coliseum remained entire until the eighth centu- 
ry, and that its ruin dates from the invasion of 
Ropert Gciscarp. During the Middle Ages 


it served for a fortress; afterward it wus used 
as a stone quarry; but the last five popes have 
all contributed to strengthen and preserve the 
walls which remain. The venerable Beps, in 
his writings, quotes the following prophecy of 
Anglo-Saxon pilgrims : 

“While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; 


When falla the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls, the world.” 
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ANIMAL ELECTRICITT. 


Att kinds of apparatus devised for the pt r- 
pose of generating and propagating electric ;y 
are humble and exceedingly impertect imitatic: is 
of natural batteries existing in sting-rays (Ra ja 
radiata)—a thin, flat fish of a forbidding aspect, — 
and the Gymnotus electricus, a huge, clumsy (el 
of Surinam. 

Dissection brings to light the curious mecha i- 
ical adjustment of alternate membranes and ¢.3- 
latinous fluid, which collects electricity, to be d.3- 
charged at the pleasure of the fish through a 
connection with the brain by certain delice:e 
nerves. If frequently excited, the shock t:- 
comes weak and harmless; but, allowed to ¢> 
cumulate undisturbed for a few hours, t ie 
force of the discharge is sufficient to prostré te 
lafge animals and kill small ones. Mules hae 
often been acted upon with such violence iy 
putting their lips into water to drink, where a 
gymnotus was not disposed to be disturbed, is 
nearly to destroy life. Both the sting-ray a.id 
the electrical eel overcome their prey by a d s- 
¢ charge of their batteries, and then leisurely cc .a- 
sume the game. 

It is a subject of surprise that so many a¢ 3s 
were required to recognize the extraordins ‘y 
powers of electricity, with such striking exhi_i- 
tions of it as must have been known for centur 2s 
to men of philosophical research. It is nivw 
utilized and directed by the potent agency mf 
human will to accomplish surprising results. It 
is quite possible electricity is yet destined to l'e- 
come an economical motive power for runni‘ig 
turning-lathes, and light locomotive engines /n 
railroads, as well as flying on wires over the glo! 2, 
a messenger of universal intelligence. 


Facts For THE Lapres.—J. A. H. ABEL,, 
Warsaw, N. Y., bought a Wheeler & Wils n 
Lock-Stitch Machine in 1857; used it 9 yes rs 
in stitching clothing that eight hands prepare i, 
and since used in family sewing, with not a cé 1t 
for repairs. It runs now like magic, with io 
signs of wear. See the new Improvements aid 
Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. } 


Facts Wortu New Wilson Und»r- 
Feed Shuttle Sewing Machine is to-day the simpli st, 
most perfect, most easily operated, t made, m: vst 
durable, and ‘In every way most valuable sewing r a- 
chine in existence, and it is sold fifteen dollars less tl an 
all other first-class machines, on easy terms. ‘8- 
room, 707 Broapwax, N. Y.; also for sale in all ot)er 
cities in the U. 8S.—[Com.] | 


EVERY GENUINE box of Dr. McLane’s Lis er 
Pills bears the signature of Bros. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and their private United Sta es 
Stamp. “Take no other” —the of 
imitations. —{ Com. } 


Coteate & Co.'s Casumers Bouquet Soar is a m jst 
fragrant and ornate soap, manufactured solely by the.n- 
eclves, and reached a most wondrous popularit;: in 
a very short time. It softens the skin, leave’: it 
smooth and perfumed.—{Com.} 


‘*Wurroomn’s Remuepy cured me of Asthma.”—C 
vin Pataskala, Ohio. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLE 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECK .E 
LOTION, the well- known, reliable, and harmless re n- 
Pr for ing ‘Discolorations of 
pee only by Dr. B. rmatolog 3 
nd Street, New York. Sold’b Druggiste. 


PARK and GARDEN|A 
ORNAMENTS: 


STATUARY, VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, and SETTEE 3. 


The 'argest and most varied assortment of abov: to 


be found in the United States. Illustrated Catalog ies © 


and Price-Lists sent free by mail 
THE 


J, L. Mott Iron Works:, 


90 Beekman St., cor. Cliff, N. ¥. 
HI LDREN no omen object to METALL Cc. 
TIPPED SHOES, when they have once | ad 


TIPS, 
they cry for them again. 


EHEND THE AGE —to fasten the soles of Ba its 

and Shoes to the upper with thread or pe ss. 
CABLE SCREW WIRE is the a reliable metho — 
will not rip or leak —not affec by heat or c id, 
dampness or drought. 


MOTHERS, 


A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. ) 
Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent ph sicians. 1 J 

ld by Druggists and Grocers. | 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, . 
E 15 South William Street, New York. } ® 


IN FAN T'S. 


$10 from 503 


13 send (postage ps Conte, 
retail easily for Ten Lag 


THE BASE-BALL YEN 
Book of Reference for 1872. 
New Rules. 100 Colored Illustrations. By mail, 1 ic. 
PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. ¥ 
_ P.S.—Club Outfits a specialty. 
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ROBERTS BROTHERS’ 
New Summer Books, 


F. C. BURNAND’S “ HAPPY THOUGHT” books: 

Happy Thoughts, More Happy 
100 each ; and, just published, appy.sheegs t 
with 100 Diustrations by the author, price $2 00 

Mr. Burnand is a capital companion for -* showery 

be inj the rural districts, or for long jaunts by rail, to 
be enjoyed in snatches between the ie bistione, or in the 
when the rain drives you within ra.— 

Evening Post. 

~sahuawe ON THE NILE. By Laurent Laporte. 
Translated by bb. roe Vaughan. Price $1 50. This 
is a very deligh k of travels, and one could not 
take on a@ journey a pleasanter companion. 

THE THIEF IN THE NIGHT. By Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford. Price $1 25. A short but story 
of two men who loved one woman ; beautiful to read— 
fresh and full of tropical life, sunshine, and oun. 

Our books are sold by all booksellers and by all car 
men. Mailed postpeid by the publishers, 

ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 


; fa 
— 
- 
S 
S 


Relieves the hands of all weight and care of a book. 


Holds any book at any height or e required. 
Readers sit at te ease—any where, in any i- 
tion. Made of Walnut and Plated Wire. Very light, 


elegant, d —_— Price $2 00 
M. THOMPSON, Providence, RL 


THE CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE 


> 
= 
= 
= 
This is one of the oldest and most successful of the 
Life Com and 
examine its new ah of CE, 
which is the best form in 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine ELECTRO-PLATED Ware. 


Salesrooms at the at 
Massachusetts, and at No. 2 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


Are You Musical? 


If so, be also prudent. Do not throw away ey | 
on high-priced publications when you can purchase 10 
or 20 pieces of excellent sheet music, arranged for the 
Piano, for one 1. Call or inclose stamp for new 
catalogue. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 439 
Third Avenue, New York. 


CENTURY PLANT,% h, with 5000 
it, is on exhibition adjoin- 
‘s Theatre. It should oe ty as it is a 


A 


to Traveling Chai 


from $15 For in and 


no use of 
five 


r to 8. W. Smith, 
90 William St, New York. 


PRINCE'S IMPROVED FOUNTAIN PEN. 


now improved, the Romas perfect pen manufactured. 
rites wit g. Saves one-third the time. 

by nal | ina registered letter. Send for 
Circulars. 


only 
JOHN 8-PURDY, 212 cor. Fulton 8t., N.Y. 
ie BILITY 


MARINE, OPERA: 
and general] out-door day anc and nigh 
objects fisting at tre f 
show 0 at rom wo 
improve the = thout the of fre. 
— changes. es sent by inclosing stam 
EMMONS, OIAN, Broadway, N. 


bel RD°S HERMANN’S c cards. The 

ARDS. cards arec bie, and enable a 
in to perform wonderful tri Cc , and met- 
amorphoses. Hermann’s greatest trick. it free for 
only 25 cts. Address Hunrzre & Co., N. H. 


1 balance of this 
Thrilling Romance will 
be found in 


Five Days a Politician.” 


Just out. Containing 100 Il- 
lustrations by the Greatest 
Humorous Artist in America. 
‘ With contributions from 
G. W.,” PETROLEUM 
V. NASBY, MARK TWAIN, 
ROLLO RAM: | 
BirdeSiang Sweeetly." and a score of other 
4 ular writers. On beauti- 
ALE EVER or 


postpaid on rom, of G. & 
blishers, New York anp Cuica@o. ( ht.) 


THE EMPIRE OF THE PACIFIC. 


$300. SAN DIEGO, $300. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


THE RISING CITY OF THE WEST, 
Pacific Terminus of the Texas Pacific Railway, 
Now rapidly build 
VILLA LoTs, 
Beautifully Located, 
$300 EHACH, 


San Diego Land Agency, Broadway, X. Y. 
Maps, Circulars, and Pamphlets gratia. 


THE GARDNER 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


» 
Patented Feb. 14 and Dec. 26, 1871 ; March 18, 1873. 


Entirely Dif- 
The Last, 
3 . ferent from 
Best, Cheapest, 
and Superior to 
and Most 
other 
EFFECTIVE. 
Extinguishers. 


AN ABSOLUTE PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


It is always ready for instant use, perfectly simple 
in operation, and prompt and efficient in its action. 

It is in daily use by steamships, manufacturers, rail- 
roads, and fire departments thronghout the country, 
and has saved millions of dollars’ worth of or. 
The Government has adopted it for the protection of 
naval vessels and army 

Send for descriptive circular to 


PHILADELPHIA FIRE EXTINGUISHER C0., 
1306 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


ed. Sosimple that 
ac can work 


a more rfect 
e with 


t than the most 


wanted for this and oan useful arti- 


GEO, DAVIS, 91 ] St. 
Hartford, Conn. 


THE WEEKLY SUN 


FOR THE CAMPAIGN, 
ONLY HALF A DOLLAR. 


To meet the demands of those who desire to aid in 
the reform of the National Administration by the elec- 
tion of Greeley and Brown, Tuz Werxty Scn will 
be sent to all su bers, for the next six montha, for 
50 Cents. 

Tae Weex.y will contain full and interesting 
accounts of all important events that mark the prog- 

ress of the Presidentia] campaign. 

reThe union of independent voters of all to 
break down Grantism and 4 tion, and rescue the 


Government and the country, is heing 

Such a combination must sweep the field. Push on 
the movement by circulating Taz Wzexxy 

Tae Werex ty Scx is the in 
world. It contains eight g-matter, and 
is in every respect, as a and political news- 
paper, fully equal to any other published in the coun- 


New York. 


CARSEAL WANTED, 


WANING 


[Jury 27, 1872 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


THE SCHOOL AND ran ARMY IN GERMANY 
AND FRANCE, with a of at Ver- 
Major - AZEN, 

Sixth 19mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE GOLDEN-LION or 


U.B.A., 


Novel. 
he Heir,” 

5 cents; 


THE UNITED STATES RIFF AND INTERNA! 
REVENUE LAW ther 
with > Se. cts of w 
Al Table of the United § States Tariff; also 

and fall Notes. Horace 
50 cents; Cloth, 31 00 
H 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO SUROPR Hand- 

Book for Travelers in Europe and the : being 

a Guide through Great Britain and 

Belgium, Holland, Germany, ‘Tyrol, § Pt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switecriand , Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. Fer- 
Author of Phrase-Book, “ His- 
tory of the Paris Commune,” &c. With more than 
Ninety and Plans of Eleventh Year. 
Large 12mo, Leather, 


LORD KILGOBBIN. A Novel By Cuarurs Lever, 
Author of “Charles &c. Lllustraied. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 


6. 

THE DESERT OF THK EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in compection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Patwer, M.A., Lord Almoner's 
Professor of Arabi oat ellow of St. John's Cul- 
lege, Maps and numerous I! lus- 
trations from Pho 4. and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Si Server Expedition and C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


4 
A GOOD INVESTMENT. A re of the Serer 
Ohio. By Ws. Frage, Author of “Three Seasons 
in European Be. &c. Illustrated. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 


THE STUDENT'S GREEK Gn MMAR. A Gram- 
mar of the Greek Grocer Crr- 
Professor in the of 
lated under the Revision of the Autho ited by 
Wa. Surrn, LL.D., Claseical Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London, and Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the 4 of Colleges and 
High-Schools. 12mo, — $2 00 


IS IT TRUE? Tales, orth and Wonderful, col- 


lected by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” ing Vol. IV. of Books for Gi Girls. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. 


10. 
4A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 


from the Earliest Times to the — nest by Alex- 
ander the Great. Incinding E yria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia M an Phenicia. 


816 pages, Cloth, 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Srexcre F. Barn, with the 
Assistance of Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 


B.A. With 
00. 


12. 
ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. By the late Lorp 
Brovenam. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


18. 
ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. , edited 
with Notes, by Wu. J. Roirz, i Head 
aster of High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. — m pest. — VIII. —Julius 
Cesar.) Illustrated. 4 vols., 1 Cloth, 90 cents 
each; or bound iu one vo mely orna- 
mented, $8 00. 
A BRIDGE OF GLASS. A Novel. iB FP. W. Ronin- 
son, Author of “ True to ye Her Sake," 
Carry’s Confession,” &c. 50 cents. 
16. 
TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermone by the Rev. T. 
Dr rouklyn Tab- 


Wirt delivered in the 
jemmacie. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
16. 
HARPER’S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
Twist. With 28 Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
Marrix With 59 Illustrations. Svo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, _ 50. 


TYERMAN'S Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Loxc Trzama™, Author of “The Life 

Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portrait. Complete in 
3 vols., in a Box, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 


mailed free on receipt of 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


=| WITH ANOVELTY PRESS! 


rrr 


KLEF & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y FEMALE 8 
on 
erate terms. J. H. WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 
IGS, TOUPEES, &e. 
W ‘se Futon St., New York City.“ Enough said.” bate. 


te, 
P 
SANS 
The most ect 
Worker invent- 
experienced hand 
it. 
oes awa 
fingers, 
> the eyes, and wi 
ANG. 
ve - 
versal satisfac- 
use them sa 
we 
traveling agents 
PY Y out = use. Any one having 
4 J use of the hands can prope! and 
Sf guide one. H 
Cg | | ush a grown person about. 
Patent Sedan Carrying Chairs. 
yourense send stamp | try not merely in interest and ability, but in the quap- 
for tity of useful information and pleasant entertainment 
which its columns furnish. 
ee — Address THE SUN, NEW YORE CITY. | 
COUNCIL 
C of 
Va ing Gran ncolr 
Stanton. Price $25. 
Close stamp for illc best ever made forthe purpose 
>» THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Offices the most 
¢iicient instructor in Schoo!s; j 
ruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
a and is unsurpassed forthe use of 
Pamphiet 
tu j 
York Biath Address“ MANUFACTURER,” P.O. x eLopwro, 917 Markets 
Box 5057, New York City. Lote A. C. KELLOGG, 8. J 
i> MAKE YOUR OWN HAIR RESTORER. 
Tar ~ WA THE DAARMET. KLEF’S HAIR COMPOUND makes the best Hair 
TCH GUARAATI Restorer in use. Sample (making one quart) «nt 
postpaid for 50 cents. Address 
WATCHES 
4 LAME. NEW YORK MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, } 
a — 


27, 1872.] 


HARPER'S 


WEEKLY. 


591 


COLLINS METAL 
WATCH FACTORY. 


This cut 
and in 


varied one minute 


to wei ht and 


bya 
we send a seventh one , free. 
Collins 


ed and free by mail. 


COLLINS METAL 


Watches 


resenta the size and appearance of one of our $25 
~4 Chains. These watches, for accuracy of time 
are fully equal to Gold watches that coset $250. 
Some of our  Saehes that have been used on Railroads have not 
tics ; $15, $20, and $25; tent ers, Full Jeweled, in 
Hup I niga Gents’, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes. Chains, $2 to $1 
accordi Every watch is fully guaran 
When six watches are ordered at one time 
All kinds of on of the same el- 
egant Metal. Goods sent by express, to be paid for on de- 
hvery; or, if Post-Office Orders be sent, they will be sent register- 
Py Genuine Collins Watches can on! 
o Agents. Address COLLINS MET 
WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


and Jewelry. 


be 
AL 


— 


NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS. 


Complete Vocal Series (containing all the recitatives), 
with Piano-forte accompaniment; with Italian, Ger- 
man, or French and English words. Published monthly. 

Ong or, splendidly bound in Scarlet 
Cloth, gilt edges, $8 00. 


NOW READY: 


In Trovato Noama, 


Lrota pe La Nozzx pe Fieanro, 
Loorezia Boreia, La SOMNAMBULA, 
Dex 
Fra aANNHAUSER, 
M ABSANIELLO Gant month). 

We, the undersigned, have ave uned Mesers. NOVELLO, 
EWER, & CO.’S editions of Operas, and have much 
pleasure in stating that we consider them thoroughly 


correct and reliable. 
(Signed) E. PAREPA ROSA, 
CARL ROSA, 
CHARLES SANTLEY.” 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


NOVELLO’S Operas may be had of any music dealer 
in the country, or direct from the publishers. Sent 


postpaid on receipt ot price. 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 
No. 751 Broadway, New York. 


THE YOUNG AMERICA, 
A PERFECT TOY STEAM-ENGINE, 


With Copper Boiler and 
Co Bottom. 


Manufactured by the 
BUCKMAN 
634 Broadway, N. Y. 

A Whistle, 
tin toy 

The Young America En- 

gine, by mail, postpaid, 


The Young America, No. 
1, exten ty mail, post- 


The Little Giant, double 
cylinder, by mail, 
50. 


Mechanical Movements, 


Bc. to $2 50 each. 
Liberal Discount to Trade. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, 12, $16; Off ; 
Send for ciroular to LOWE PRES So. 
Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


Brown’s ‘ALWAYS COOL’ Stove-Lip LIFTER. 
Price 25 Cts. 


( 
Dox Grovanne, | L 


With Patent Hollow Handle. 
A KITCHEN LUXURY. 


Brown’s Double-Cone Ventilating Damper. 
Tur Beet wx Use. 60 
For sale by all Dealers, Manufactured by 
G. B. WALBRIDGE, 55 Chambers St, N. Y. 


S COUNTRY 
1 5 DESIGNS and 


the 
vest books on Architecta 
culture, Field Sports, & the 
THE DEBILITY OF OUR BOYS, and 
the Early Decay our 
—A new work by James C. Jackson, M.D., just pa 
Flexible covers. Seventy Price 60 


Send for table of contents to 
AUSTIN, JACKSON, & CO., Dansville, Liv. Co., N.Y. 


If you wish to be cured of the hab 
CLAR 

mt. Ohio. 

— HORACE = WATERS, 

A Great Offer.— Broadway, N. Y. 
di of One Hundred Pianos, MeLoprons, 


six first-class makers. “‘incleding Waters’ 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIORS, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
monTu, or will and 

monthly or q 


e a portion cash balance ip 
ins ta. 


GUIDE TO EUROPE 


For 1872. 


Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemproxe 
Ferrivce, Author of ‘‘ Harper’s Phrase- 
Book,” ‘‘ History of the Paris Commune,” 
&c. With more than Ninety Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Eleventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather Tucks, $5 00. 


The new edition of this popular Hawn-Boox or 
Trave. contains the following Maps and Plans of 
Cities, etc.: The Alhambra; Ancona; Antwerp; At- 
lantic Routes and Distances; Augsburg ; 
Austria; Belfast ; Berlin; Bologna; Bonn; Bordeaux; 
Brussels; Cairo and the Pyramids; Carisruhe; Co- 
blenz; Cologne; Cork; Dresden; Dabltin ; Edinburgh; 
Egypt and Northern Nubia; General Map of Europe ; 
Ferrera; Florences The Uffizi Gallery, Florence ; 
France; Frankfort; Genoa; Germany; Glasgow ; 
Northern Part of Great Britain; Southern Part of 
Great Britain; Great Western Railway, Liverpool to 
London; Greece and the Ionian Islands; Hambarg : 
Ireland: Italy; Jerusalem; Plan of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, Jerusalem; Lakes of Killarney; English Lakes; 
Plan of London; Environs of London ; Madrid ; Map- 
toa; Marseilles; Mayence; The Mediterranean and 
Coasts; Metz; Milan; The Moselle, from Coblenz 
to Tréves: Munich; Naples; Museo Nationale, Na- 
ples; Environs of Naples; Nice; Nuremberg; Paler- 
mo: Palestine; Parise; Plan of Paris; Environs of 
Paris: Pesth and Ofen; Pisa; Pompeii; The Em- 
peror’s Garden, Potedam; Prague; The Rhine, from 
Basle to Baden; The Rhine, from Baden to Coblenz ; 
The Rhine, from Coblenz to Diseeldorf; Modern 
Ryme; The Forum, Rome; Ancient Rome; The Vat- 
ican, Rome; Russia; St. Petersburg; Spain; Stock- 
holm; Strasbourg: Sweden; Switzerland; Thebes; 
Trieste: Turin; Turkey in Asia; Turkey in Europe; 
Venice; Verona; Versailles; Vienna; Wajes. 


Pcouiwusp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


& Beorures will send the above work by 


No Cords or Balances Used. 
For Sale by Upholsterers, 
04 
SNYIL GNV STACOW 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


Thousands are being cured 


infallible Pilla 


Gaaranteed in case. ers by mail promptly 

answered. Price $1 00 per box. Tesfimonials at Whole- 
sale Oftice, 145 Eighth N.Y. Send for Circulars. 

One bottle warranted a per- 

Seet cure for all kindeof Pits. 


Also tro to five bottles in the 
worst forms af 
Sororvia, Sart-Raevm, C 
TARRH, and all 
diseases of the Skin and 
Blood. Entirely ., 
In case of failure, send and 
take back your money. No 
failure for fourteen years. 
Sold every where. $1. bottle. Send for Circulars. 
H. D. FOWLE, Boston. 


USEUM of WONDERS & eleoant | 


for10c. Central Book Co., Garrettsville, O. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole’ Manufac ufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
& Baxnine, New York; 
D. B. Fisx & Co., Chicago, 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, f 
keepsie, N.Y. Music, Modern Languages, 


IF YOU WANT 


To ur own ting, and the 

the — to do 
_ with, then you will get THE 
YOUNG A CAPR NTING 
PRESS. A deecriptive 


te any address by it 


oN 85 Water 
Murray St., New ‘Boston, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


“These Patterns are Guaven ro Fit any and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
KECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOUETUKK BEING PRINTED ON 
BAOH SEPARATE PIKCE OF THE PATTERN, as to be ad- 
by the moet inexperienced. The dust measure 
8 taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight aro the body 
auder the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 


Fol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. No, 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ 
POSTILION - BASQU 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 
MISS’S a SUIT (for girl from 7 
ar PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
eevee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee 
CHILD'S G GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALE- 
BOY'S KNEE - BREECHES. “AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old). os 
BOY’S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4to 9 years old). “ 
YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKIN COAT, 
oke t etticoat, an irt).. “ 
MARG POLO 


NAISE WALKING 


eee eee ee eee eer eee eee eee 


& 


— WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 


PLAIN. WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apropn- 
front Over-skirt and Walkin 
LOW-NECKED EVENING D 
ustable Court Train and Kou nd 
TTEAU MANTLE, with 3- Pleat Blouse, 
Over-ekirt, and 
MAT 


-front 
VEST - POLON 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt ‘ 


st 


Vol, V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and nto 
der Skirt (for gh oa 5 to 15 years old) .. 
LADY’S SAC 
LADY'S LIN ERIE e, Corset 
Cover, Night \—— Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chem and Drawers) 
PLAIN BASQUE with Apron-front Over-skirt 
DOLLY VAR EN WALKING 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blonee, Apron Over-ekirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, an 
DOLLY RDEN WALK- 


pe 
TALMA, yrith Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-ekirt, and W alking Skirt. “ 
VEST BASOU E, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... es 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. 
POINTED CAPE, with 5Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT ‘(for boy 
from 4 to 12 years Old)... 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAIS with 
Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained 


eee en ee eee eee ee 


> 


7 
29 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Darveres will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please ® 
taining Suit, and send 
at the uenal disconnt. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ifv the Number of paper con- 
nat Measure. Dealers supplied 


BREECH-LOADING 


SHOT-GUNS, 


RIFLES, PISTOLS, & METALLIC 
CARTRIDGES. 


Schuyler, Hartley, & Graham, 
19 MAIDEN LANE, N., ¥. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


GO. 


Bliss, Keene, & 
Co.'s Fiuid Extract 
cures Cancer, Scrofula, 
Syphilis, Rheumatism, Ul 
cers, Skin Diseases, and all 
Blood Diseases. 

The best-known 
Pu Sold 

v ruggista. ce, $3 
per bottle. 


Roofing. 
Samples and 
MICA ROOFING CO., 73 Maiden Lane, N. 


Two-Ply Sheathing. Send for 


You ak WHY we ean sell 


of whom make | 
direct to fam 


Piano Co., 865 New York. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
PROF. FOWLER’S 
Great Work on Manhood, Woman- 
h and their mutual inter-rela- 
tions; Love, its — Power, &c. 
= for for specimen Circnlars with terms. 


NAL PUBLISHING co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The popularity of M'Clintock Strong’s Cyclopedia 
having become , now that its importance is 
acknowledged, and inducements offer- 
e1 to Agents being om experienced and successful 


MONEY 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. 0, Vt 


MO Easily made with our Stencil 
and Key-Check Outfit. Circu- 
lars free. Starrogp M’r’e Co., 


66 Fulton St, N. 

FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 
We will send a handsome Prospectus of our New /I- 
lustrated Family containin fine Scrip- 
ture Illustrations. to any Book ! t, free of charge. 
Address NATIONAL “PU BLISHING CO., Phila, Pa 


GENTS WANTED.—The New York Plate 
Glass Co. supplies, transports, and sets Plate Glass, 
as well as indemnifics against al! casualties. 


wanted. Send for Circular. 194 Broadway, N 
A DAY to sell DORMAN’S LITTLE GEM 
Linen and Card Marker. Address U.8. M’r’e 
Co., 97 West Lombard St., Baltimore. 


GENTS & SALESMEN, most fortunate 
chance to make money pleasant! for 
surely. $50 without fail. Address, 
lars, F. Teupirton, 615 Broadway, N. Y. 


IVING THOUGHTS of Leading oe 
500 authors. A mine of gold. Elegant. Sells 2 Pa. 
ly. . Agents, address J. R. Foster & Co. , Pittsburgh, 


A fo Wanted,—<Agents make more money rat 


work for us taan at ansthing elise. culars free. 
Fine Art Publishers. Portland, Maine. 

AMONTHTO and al) ex- 
We mean business. Address 
CO. pailanti, Mich. 


arr 00 Wee Address 


AGENTS earn $100 Week! 


Myers M'r’e Co., 104 Jo 
TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


& Co., 


$125: 


BAZAR. 
Macaztnz, One Year...... $4 00 
Haxrrer’s One Year...... 40 
Harrxr’s Bazar, ne Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexty, and Harrper’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 0. 


An Extra Cupy of either the Magazine, Wexxty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever; Club of Five 
Suusonimers at $4 00 each, in one remiliance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine & cents a year, for the Werary or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or qnar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Cavada must be accompanied witL 
24 cents additional for the Maeazinz, or 20 cents fo: 
the Wreexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old ope must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pavable to the order of Haren & Broruxns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


ror Anvertistxe 1x Harper's 


Harper's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $500: Half Page, 
Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line: 
Ourside e Page, $4 00 per Line—each Leesetion. 


Harper's Bazar.—?1 00 Li Cc 
$1 95 per Lin < ee ine; Cuts and Display, 


Address HARPER & t BROTHERS, New York, | 
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